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APPENDIX IQI 


SUMMER SUN* 


Great is the sun, and wide he goes \ ee 
Through empty heaven without repose; 

And in the blue and glowing days 

More thick than rain he showers his rays. 


‘Though closer still the blinds we pull 
To keep the shady parlour cool, 

Yet he will find a chink or two 

To slip his golden fingers through. 


The dusty attic, spider-clad, 

He, through the keyhole, maketh glad ; 
And through the broken edge of tiles, 
Into the laddered hayloft smiles. 


Above the hills, across the blue, 
Through the bright air with footing true, 
To please the child, to paint the rose, 
The gardener of the World, he goes. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


* By kind permission of the author's representatives and Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 


Ly: THE ANCIENT GREEKS 


Tue stories of the adventures of Ulysses come from 
the poem of the greatest poet of the ancient Greeks, 
Homer. There are two of Homer's poems, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Homer’s Iliad describes the siege by the princes 
and warriors of Greece of acity named Troy. The 
war between the Greeks and the Trojans arose in 
this way: Helen was the wife of Menelaus, the 
king of the Greek city of Sparta, whose warriors 
were famous the world over for their hardiness 
and courage. Helen wasthe most beautiful woman 
in the whole of Greece. Her beauty was famed 
far and wide, and the prince of Troy came to her 
and persuaded her to leave her husband and fly 
with him to his city in Asia. Then all the Greek 
princes assembled and made war against Troy, and 
after many years’ siege the city fell by stratagem. 
The author of this stratagem was Ulysses, famous 
not only for his courage and strength, but also for 
his cunning. He was king of the island country of 
Ithaca in Greece, and it is his adventures on the 
way home from Troy that the second poem, the 
Odyssey, describes. 

If you look at a map of Greece, and see the 
number of islands and rocks that dot the seas 
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surrounding it, you may guess how difficult navi- , 
gation must be in those waters. In those days, 
without the aid of compasses, and with ships that 
would only sail in one direction, that in which the 
wind was blowing, you can easily imagine how 
long and tedious voyages were, and how hazardous. 
It is easy to understand then why Ulysses’ voyage 
home was such a long one, but not tedious. It was 
too full of adventures to be that. 

The ancient Greeks (or Hellenes as they were 
then called, just as their country was then called 
Hellas) revelled in the stories of Homer. They 
were a people who loved beautiful things, and so 
the grand language of the poems appealed to them. 
Besides, the stories themselves are beautiful stories, 
for they are deeply interesting, telling of the deeds 
of brave men, and of faithful loving wives. The 
men and women of the poems have characters of 
their own. After we have followed their fortunes 
a little while, we know what to expect of them; 
and when those we like reappear in the story, we 
hail them as if they were old friends. 

The stories that we like were liked just as 
much by the Greeks in olden times, and that is 
why they were handed down from generation to 
generation, till they have come to us. And it is 
because Greek literature contains so many fine 
thoughts that people all the world over study the 
language of the ancient Greeks to-day. They 
learn the Greek language so that they may read 
the works of the Greek poets, philosophers, and 
historians. sop, the writer of the famous fables, 
was a Greek; so was Euclid, the mathematician, 
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whose problems and theorems we study in our 
geometry books. 

Let us read now one of the stories that pleased 
the Greeks so many years ago. 


Gai ga 


THE ADVENTURE WITH THE CYCLOPS 






This history tells of the wanderings of Ulysses 
and his followers en their return from Troy, after 
the destruction of that famous city of Asia by the 
Grecians. He was eager to see again, after a ten 
years’ absence, his wife and native country, Ithaca. 
He was king of a barren spot, and a poor country, 
in comparison with the fruitful plains of Asia 
which he was leaving, or the wealthy kingdoms 
which he touched upon in his return. Yet 
wherever he went, he could never see a land 
which was half so sweet to his eyes as his own 
country. 

From Troy ill winds cast Ulysses and lis fleet 
upon the coast of Thrace. When the storm had 
abated, they set sail, a favourable wind sprang 
-up and bore them in the direction of Ithaca. 

Coasting that night along unknown shores, they 
came by day-break to the land where the Cyclopes 
dwell. These are a sort of giant shepherds that 
neither sow nor plough, but the earth untilled 
préduces for them rich wheat and barley and 
grapes. lhey have neither bread nor wine, nor 
know the arts of cultivation, nor care to know 
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them; for they live each man to himself, without 
laws or government, in caves on the steep moun- 
tains. Every man’s household is governed by his 
own caprice, or not governed at all, their wives 
and children as lawless as themselves, none caring © 
for others, but each doing as he or she thinks good. 
Here Ulysses with a chosen party of twelve 
followers landed to discover what sort of men 
dwelt there, whether hospitable and friendly to 
strangers, or altogether wild and savage. 

The first dwelling which they came to was a 
giant’s cave, rudely fashioned. Its size betokened 
the hugeness of its owner, the pillars which sup- 
ported it being the rough trunks of huge oak 
or pine-trees. Ulysses, entering in, longed to 
see the tenant of so rude a mansion. Thinking 
it wise to please the inhabitant rather than to 
use force against him, he resolved to offer him a 
present of Greek wine, of which he had a store. 
This wine was so strong that no one ever drank 
it without first mixing one part of it with twenty 
parts of water, yet the taste of it even then was 
delicious. 

‘Taking with them a goatskin full of this precious 
liquor, they ventured into the cave. Here they 
amused themselves a whole day exploring the 
giant’s kitchen, where the flesh of sheep and goats 
lay strewed, his dairy where goat-milk stood ranged 
in troughs and pails, his pens where he penned 
up his live animals, except those he had driven 
forth to pasture with him when he went out in 
the morning. , 


While they were still in the cena: the owner 
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of the cave returned from feeding his flock in the 
mountains. The Grecians hid themselves in the far 
corners of the cave, at sight of the uncouth monster. 
{t was Polyphemus, the largest and most savage of 
the Cyclopes. He looked more like a mountain 
crag than a man, and with his brutal body he had a 
mind as brutal. He drove his flock, all that gave 
milk, into the cave, but left the rams and the he- 
goats without. Then taking up a stone, so heavy 
that twenty oxen could not have moved it, he 
placed it at the mouth of the cave, and sat down to 
milk his ewes and his goats. When this was done, 
he kindled a fire, and throwing his great eye round 
the cave (for the Cyclopes have no more than one 
eye, and that placed in the middle of their fore- 
heads), in the glimmering hght he caught sight of 
some of Ulysses’ men. 

“Tio, guests, what are you?. merchants or 
wandering thieves?” he bellowed out in a voice 
so terrible that it took from them their power of 
speech. 

Only Ulysses had the courage to answer. He 
told Polyphemus that they were Grecians who had 
lost their way while returning home from Troy. 
He and his companions laid themselves humbly at 
his feet, for he was mightier than they, and they 
besought him to show them hospitality. The 
anger of Jove, he said, who was the avenger of 
wrongs done to strangers, would’fall upon any one 
who did them an injury 

“Fool,” said the Cyclops, “to talk to me of 
Jove.” We Cyclopes care not for your Jove, nor 
for any of your gods. We are stronger than they.” 
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He bade them tell him where their ship was, and 
whether they had any companions. Ulysses, with 
a wise caution, answered that they had no ship or 
companions, but were unfortunate men thrown by 
the sea upon the coast. | 

He asked no more questions, but gripping two 
of the nearest of them, as if they had been no larger 
than children, he dashed their brains out against 
the earth; and (shocking to_relate) tore in pieces: 
their limbs, and devoured them, yet warm and 
trembling, making a lion’s meal of them, lapping 
the blood: for the Cyclopes are man-eaters, and 
esteem human flesh to.be a..delicacy. far abave 
goat’s or kid's. On account of this terrible custom 
few men approach their coast except now and then. 
a shipwrecked mariner. 

At a sight so horrid, Ulysses and his men were 
like half-witted people. He, when he had made an 
end of his wicked supper, drank a draught of goat’s 
milk, and lay down and slept among his goats. 
Then Ulysses drew his sword, half resolved to 
thrust it with all his might into the bosom of the 
sleeping monster ; but he remembered that no one 
but Polyphemus himself could remove the stone 
which guarded the entrance. So they lay awake 
throughout the night trembling with fear. 

When day came the Cyclops awoke, and kind- 
ling a fire, made a breakfast of two more of his 
unfortunate prisoners. Then he milked his goats, 
and pushing aside the huge stone, he let out his 
flock. Having replaced the stone, he drove them 
before him with whistlings (as sharp as wirfds in 
storms) to the mountains. 
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Then Ulysses, of whose strength and cunning 
the Cyclops knew nothing, chose a stake from the 
pile of firewood which the Cyclops had brought, 
as'long and thick as the mast of a ship. This he 
sharpened and hardened in the fire, and having 
selected four men, he told them what they should 
do with this stake, and practised them till they 
knew their parts perfectly. 

When evening came, the Cyclops drove home 
his sheep; and this time he drove the males of 
his flock, contrary to his custom, along with the 
dams into the pens. Then shutting-to the stone 
of the cave, he sat down to his horrible supper. 
When he had killed two more of the Grecians, 
Ulysses took a bowl of Greek wine, and merrily 
asked the Cyclops to drink. 

“Cyclops,” he said, “take a bowl of wine from 
the hand of your guest; it may serve to digest 
the man’s flesh that you have eaten. The only 
reward I ask is that you do not now eat me. 
Truly you must have few visitors, if it is a custom 
of yours to eat your guests.” | 

The brute took and drank the wine and much 
enjoyed the taste of it. He emptied a second 
bowl of the wine, and begged for more, and prayed 
Ulysses to tell him his name, so that he might 
bestow a gift upon him. Ulysses plied him with 
the wine, and the fool drank it as fast as he poured 
it out, and again he asked the name of his bene- 
factor. 

Dly sses cunningly said: ““My name is Noman, 
my kindred and friends in my own country call me 
Noman.’ “ hen,” said the Cyclops, “this is the 
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kindness I will show thee, Noman: I will eat 
thee last of all thy friends.” As he spoke the 
fumes of the strong wine overcame him, and he 
reeled down upon the floor and sank into a dead 
sleep. : 

While the monster lay insensible, Ulysses 
encouraged his men with cheerful words, and 
they placed the sharp end of the stake in the fire 
till it was red-hot. Then the four men drove the 
red-hot end of the stake right into the eye of the - 
drunken cannibal, and Ulysses helped to thrust it 
in further and further, till the eye-ball smoked, 
and the strings of the eye cracked, and the eye 
hissed, as hot iron hisses when it is plunged into 
water. | 

He waking, roared with pain so loud that all 
the cavern broke into claps like thunder. They 
fled, and hid in corners. He plucked the burning 
stake from his eye and hurled the wood madly 
about the cave. Then he cried out with a mighty 
voice for his brethren the Cyclopes, that dwelt 
hard by in caverns upon hills; they hearing the 
terrible shout came flocking from all parts to 
enquire. what ailed Polyphemus, and what cause 
he had for making such horrid noises’ in the 
night-time to break their sleep. He answered 
that Noman had hurt him, Noman had killed 
him, Noman was with him in the cave. They 
replied, “If no man has hurt thee, and no man is 
with thee, then thou art alone, and thy sufferings 
come from heaven, which no one can resist.” ape 
they left him and went their way, thinking that 
some disease troubled him. He, blind and 
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tormented with the pain, went groaning up and 
down in the dark till he found the doorway of the 
cave. Removing the stone, he sat in the thres- 
hold, feeling with his hands for any man who 
might try to go through the open entrance with 
the sheep, which (the day now breaking) were 
beginning to issue forth to their pastures. | 

But Ulysses was not to be caught by so simple 
atrap. He sought in his mind for a way of escape, 
and at last he thought of this plan. He tied the 
fattest and fleeciest of the rams together, three 
in a rank, and under the belly of the middle ram 
he tied aman. Last of all, he hid himself beneath 
the fleeciest ram, gripping it with both hands, and 
wrapping himself into its soft wool. 

And now the sheep began to issue forth very 
fast; the males went first, the females unmilked 
stood by, bieating in vain for the hand of their 
shepherd to milk them. As the males passed, 
he felt their fleecy backs, never dreaming that 
they carried his enemies under their bellies: so 
they passed on till the last ram came, loaded with 
the weight of Ulysses. He stopped that ram and 
felt him, and had his hand once in the hair of 
Ulysses, yet knew it not. He chid the ram for 
being last, and asked it whether it did not wish 
‘its master had his eye again. After a deal of such 
foolish talk to the beast he let it go. 

When Ulysses found himself free he let go his 
hold, and disengaged his friends. The rams which 
nad sbefriended them they drove off to the ships, 
where their companions with tears in their eyes 
welcomed them, as men escaped from death. 

B 
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They plied their oars, and set their sails, and when 
they were well away from the shore, Ulysses cried 
out» to therGyelops: S@yeclops, vif any ask thee 
who gave thee that unsightly wound in thine eye, 
say it was Ulysses, son of Laertes: the king of . 
Ithaca am I called, the waster of cities.’ Then 
they set their sail, and ran before the favouring 
gale, sad for the loss of their companions, yet glad 
to have escaped from so perilous an adventure. 


[Ulysses passed through many dangers, after leaving 
the land of the Cyclopes, before he came to his own 
country of Ithaca. He safely passed the Sirens, whose 
singing drew men to them, causing them to forget their 
homes, their wives, and their children. Then he came 
to the passage between Scylla and Charybdis, two she- 
monsters who guarded each a rock that stood in the sea. 
At the foot of her rock Scylla stretched out her six long 
necks, sucking up fish, whales, whole ships, all that came 
within her reach. Opposite stood the rock, smaller and 

not so fearful, of the dreadful Charybdis. Thrice a day 
this dark monster drank the sea around her dry, and then 
belched it up, and any ship near was dragged down into 
the vortex. Numerous other adventures befel Ulysses, 
his ship and sailors were lost, but at last he reached the 
country of a hospitable people. The king befriended him 
and placed him upon a ship that bore him safely to the 
shores of his own country of Ithaca. The next story tells 
of the adventures he met with on his home-coming.]. 
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THE) HOME-COMING OF -ULY Sars 
I 


ULYSSES’ RETURN TO ITHACA 


When .Ulysses awoke from his sleep, which was 
not till some time after the sailors had departed, 
he did not at first know his country again. A 
young shepherd, clad in the finer sort of apparel, 
such as kings’ sons wore in the days when princes 
did not disdain to tend sheep, came to him. 
Ulysses asked him what country he was in, and 
whether it were a part of a continent or an island. 
The young shepherd pretended to be surprised 
that any one should ask the name of the land. 

“T thought,” said he, “that all people knew our 
land. It is rocky and barren, to be sure; but it 
feeds a goat or an ox well; it is not wanting either 
in wine or in wheat; it has good springs of water, 
some fair rivers ; and wood enough, as me may 
see: it is called Ithaca.” 

Ulysses was overjoyed to find ee in his 
own country; but prudently did not show his joy. 
Concealing his true name and quality, he pretended 
to be a foreigner, and invented on the spur of the 
moment a story of how he had come from Crete in 
a ship. Thereupon the young shepherd laughed, 
and taking Ulysses’ hand in both his, said to him: 
“Fle must be a cunning man who could owtwit 
you. What! Cannot you quit your wiles and your 
subtleties now that you are in safety? Must the 
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first word you speak in your native land be an 
untruth? Do you think that you are unknown 
tome f < 

. Ulysses looked again; and he saw, not a shep- 
herd, but a beautiful woman, whom he immediately 
knew to be the goddess Minerva. 

“Be not offended with me, great Minerva,” he 
cried. “I knew thee not, dressed as thou wert in 
the clothes of a shepherd.” 

Then Minerva cleared the mists from his eyes, 
and he knew the land on which he stood to be 
Ithaca. Filled with delight, he could not forbear 
stooping down and kissing the soil. 

Minerva briefly told him what had taken place 
in Ithaca during his absence, and she showed him 
that the way to his wife and throne did not lie 
open, but that before he secured possession of 
them, he must encounter many difficulties. His 
palace, wanting its king, was filled with insolent 
and imperious men, the chief nobility of Ithaca and 
of the neighbouring isles, who, believing that 
Ulysses was dead, came as suitors to Penelope. 
The queen (it was true) continued single, but was 
little better than a state prisoner in the power of 
these men, who under a pretence of awaiting her 
decision, occupied the king’s house, rather as 
owners than guests, holding feasts and mad riots. 
Moreover, the goddess told him how, fearing that 
these lawless men might do harm to his young son 
Telemachus, she had put into the heart of the 
prince a desire to go and seek his father in far 
countries. Though this journey failed in its first 
object, it yet had this effect—through hardships he 
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had learned endurance, through experience he had 
gathered wisdom, and the fame of Ulysses’ son 
was already blown throughout the world. Only 
a few days before Telemachus had returned to 
Ithaca, to the great joy of the queen his mother. 

Then they sat down, the goddess and Ulysses, 
at the foot of a wild olive-tree, and talked over 
Ulysses’ affairs. And when Ulysses realised that 
his enemies were a multitude, and he single, he 
began to despond, and he thought, ‘I shall die an 
untimely death; in the threshold of my own house 
I shall perish, slain by my wife's suitors.” 

Minerva knew his thoughts, and said, “I will 
help thee, if thou failest not to do thy part. But, 
first of all, | must change thee, so that thou mayest 
pass unknown among men.” 

Then Ulysses bowed his head, and Minerva by 
her great power changed him into a very old man. 
Also, instead of the rich robes in which he was 
clothed, she threw over his limbs such old and 
tattered rags as wandering beggars wear. A staff 
supported him, and from his back hung a bag to. 
hold the scraps which are given to beggars at rich 
men's doors. 

The goddess then commanded him to go to his 
old herdsman, Eumzus, who had the care of his 
swine and his cattle, and had been faithful to him 
all the time of his absence. Then strictly charging 
Ulysses to reveal himself to no man except his own 


son, whom she would send to him, the goddess left 
him. 
e 
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I] 


THE MEETING OF ULYSSES AND TELEMACHUS, HIS SON 


Ulysses slept that night with Eumeus, the 
herdsman. , When morning came, Ulysses offered 
to depart, as if he were not willing to be a burden 
on his host any longer. He said that he would go 
and see if any of the townfolk would give him a 
bit of bread or a cup of drink. Perhaps the 
queen’s suitors (he said) would spare a scrap for 
him. He could wait at table and fill the suitors’ 
cups. 

“Alas! poor guest,’ said Eumzeus, “ you know 
not what you are saying. What should so poor 
and old a man as you do at the suitors’ tables? 
Their light minds are not pleased with grave 
servants. They want youths, clad in flowing vests, 
with curled hair, to fill up their cups. They would 
despise and mock at thy age. Stayhere. Perhaps 
the queen or [Telemachus, hearing of thy arrival, 
may send for thee.” 

As he spoke, the steps of one crossing the 
front court were heard, and a noise of the dogs 
fawning and leaping about as for joy. “It is the 
tread of Yelemachus, the son of King Ulysses,” 
kumeus said, and before he could speak the 
words, the prince entered the door. When Ulysses 
rose to receive him, Telemachus would not suffer 
so aged a man to rise out of respect for him, but he 
courteously took him by the hand, and inclined his 
head to him, and said, “Is this the man who can 
tell us tidings of the king my father ?” 
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“He says that Ulysses will soon come,” said 
Eumeeus, “ but whether he speak the truth or not, 
he alone can tell. I hand him over to your 
lordship’s care.” So saying EKumeeus departed to 
go to his herds. 


As soon as Eumeus had gone the goddess 


Minerva changed Ulysses back to his own shape. 
Telemachus saw the change, but he could not see 
how it was effected. He only saw that a king 
stood where just now he had seen a worn and 
crippled beggar. Overcome with fear, he said, 
“Some god has come to this house,” and he turned 
away his eyes, and would have worshipped. But 
his father stayed him, and said, “ Look better at 
me; 1am no deity. Iam no other than thy father: 
] am that Ulysses whose absence has exposed thy 
youth to wrongs from wicked men.” Then he 
kissed his son, nor could he any longer restrain 
his tears. 

The doubts of Telemachus disappeared at his 
father’s words. He saw that the noble king who 


stood before him was no other than Ulysses, his 


father; and father and son embraced and mingled 
their tears. 

Then said Ulysses, ‘‘Tell me who these suitors 
are, What are their numbers, and how does the 
queen thy mother regard them ?” 


“She fears to displease them by an absolute 


refusal,” said Telemachus, “so from day to day 4 


they linger on with hope, which they are content 
to do while they have entertainment at free cost 
in our palace.” : 


Then said Ulysses, “ Reckon up their numbers 


. ae, 


= 
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that we may compare their strength with ours, to 


see if we may hope to prevail against them.” 

“© father,” the prince replied, “I have ofttimes 
heard of your fame for wisdom, and of the great 
strength of your arm, but two cannot megsure) 
their strengths against a host. Not five, or ten 
strong are these suitors, but there are a hundred 
or more!” | 

Ulysses gave directions to his son to go and 
mingle with the suitors, and on no account to tell 
his secret to any one, not even to the queen his 
mother, but to hold himself in readiness. He told 
him that he himself would come to the palace, and 
present himself in his beggar’s likeness to the 
suitors; he bade him not to oppose the suitors 

wif they used his father badly. He must only 
expostulate with them, until Minerva from heaven 
should give the sign for their destruction. And 
Telemachus, promising to obey his instructions, 
departed ; and the shape of Ulysses changed again, 
and he became to all outward appearance a beggar, 
in base and beggarly attire. 


III 
ULYSSES HOME-COMING 


From the house of Eumzus the seeming beggar 
took his way, leaning on his staff, till he reached the 
palace, and entered the hall where the suitors sat 
at meat. hey began to scoff at him when they 
saw’ how poor and aged he was. He, as became 
the character which he had assumed, crept. by turns 
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to every suitor, and held out his hands for some 
charity, in such a natural and beggar-like manner, 
that he might have practised begging all his life; 
vet there was a sort of dignity even in his most 
abject stoopings. And some pitied him, and some- 
gave him alms, but the greater part reviled him, 
and bade him begone. 

Now Telemachus sat at meat with the suitors, 
and when his father came before him in turn, as he 
had done to the suitors one by one, he gave him of > 
the meat in his dish, and of his own cup to drink. 

_ Then Antinous, who was a great lord, and 
chief among the suitors, said, “ Prince Telemachus 
does ill to encourage these wandering beggars. 
This is some saucy vagabond, some travelling 
Egyptian.” 

“T see,” said Ulysses, “that a poor man would 
get but little at your board; scarce would he get 
salt if he brought his own meat.” 

Lord Antinous, indignant to be answered with 
such sharpness by a supposed beggar, snatched up 
a stool and smote Ulysses where the neck and. 
shoulders join. Ulysses made no movement; but 
in his great heart there rose the determination 
to destroy them all. He wentand sat himself down 
in the doorway to eat of that which was given him. 

That day's feast was concluded without blood: 
shed, and the suitors, when night came, departed — 
severally each man to his apartment. Only 
Ulysses and Telemachus remained. And now 
Telemachus, by his father’s direction, went and 
brought down into the hall armour and lafices 
from the armoury; for Ulysses said, “On the 
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morrow we shall need them.” And moreover 
he said, “If any one should ask why you have 
taken them down, say, it is to clean them.” Tele- 
machus fell to cleaning and sharpening the lances. 
Ulysses had not seen his wife Penelope since 
his return, for the queen did not care to mingle 
with the suitors at their banquets. Instead, as 
became the wife of Ulysses, she kept much in 
private, spinning and doing her excellent house- 
wiferies among her maids. Only upon solemn 
days she would come down and show herself to 
the suitors. Ulysses was filled with a longing 
to see his wife again, whom for twenty years he 
had not beheld, and he stole softly through the 
passages of his beautiful house, till he came where 
the maids were lighting the queen through a stately 
gallery to her bed-chamber. When the maids saw 
Ulysses they said, “It is the beggar who came to 
the court to-day, about whom all that uproar was 
stirred up in the hall: what does he here?” But 
Penelope commanded that he should be brought 
before her, for she said, “It may be that he has 
travelled, and has heard something of Ulysses.” 
Right glad was Ulysses to hear the queen name 
him, to find that she had not forgotten him, but 
that her love for him was still the same. He stood 
before her, and she, not knowing he was Ulysses, 
supposed that he was some poor traveller. 
Ulysses described the garments which Ulysses 
wore, and Penelope then knew that he had seen 
her lord. He told his wife many tales of himself, 
and” the kindly tears ran down her fair cheeks, 
while she thought upon her lord. Dead she 
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thought him, and heavily she mourned the loss of 
him whom she missed, whom she could not find, 
though in very truth he stood so near her. 

Ulysses was moved to see her weep, but he 
kept his own eyes as dry as horn in their lids, 
restraining his strong passion, For that night they 
parted, Penelope to, her bed, and Ulysses to his 
son, and to the armour and the lances in the hail, 
where they sat up all night cleaning and watching 


LV 
THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SUITORS 


When daylight came, a noisy band of suitors 
again filled the hall; and some asked why a glitter- 
ing heap of shields and lances lay near the door. 
To all who asked Telemachus replied that he had 
taken them down to clean them, and with that 
answer their minds were easily satisfied. So they 
fell to their feasting and rioting again. 

Ulysses by Telemachus’ order took a seat in the 
doorway, where he kept his eye on the lances. It 
angered some of the great ones present tg have 
the society of the beggar still thrust upon them 
and they reviled him and spurned him with their 
feet. 

Then Minerva from heaven made the suitors 
go mad with foolish joy. They laughed without 
ceasing, their eyes were full of tears; but fears 
and misgivings succeeded: and one among them 
stood up and prophesied: “Ah, wretches!’ he 
said, ‘what madness from heaven has seized you, 
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If 


that you laugh like this? A night, like the night 
of death, wraps you about; you shriek without 
knowing it; your eyes give forth tears; the hall is 
full of the ghosts of dead men; the sun falls from 
heaven, and it is midnight at noon.” 

While he spoke, Telemachus kept his eye upon 
his father, hoping that he would give the SIZD ye, 
which was to precede the slaughter of the suitors. 
They, dreaming of no such thing, feil to their 
dinner, enjoying the great store of food which was | ~ 
heaped on the tables before them. 

There was a bow which Ulysses left behind 
him when he went to Troy. It had lain by since 
that time, out of use and unstrung, for no man had 
the strength to bend that bow, save Ulysses. This 
bow, with the quiver of arrows belonging to it, 
Telemachus had brought down from the armoury 
along with the lances; and now the goddess 
Minerva caused Telemachus to propose that the 
suitors should try who was the strongest among 
them. He promised that to the man who mare 
draw that bow, his mother should be given in “/” 
marriage. These words of the prince Telemachus_. /~ 
stirred up feelings of strife and emulation among’ i. 

"tea suitors. « 

The bow was brought forward, and a mark was 
set up by prince Telemachus. The lord Antinous, 
as the chief among the suitors, had the first trial ; 
and he took the unstrung bow, and strove with all 
his might and main to bend and string it, but he 
coutd not. Then Eurymachus tried, but with no 
better success; for, as it had torn the hands of 
Antinous, so did the bow tear and strain his hands, 
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and mar his delicate fingers. He calledto7 the 
attendants to bring fat, which he melted at the fire, 
and dipped the bow therein, thinking to make it 
more pliable, but not even with this help could he 
bend it. After him many others tried, but not one - 
of them had any better luck. 

Then Ulysses prayed that he might have leave 
to try; and immediately a clamour arose among 
the suitors, who swelled with rage at his presump- 
tion. But Telemachus said that he should have 
leave to try, since they had failed; “for,” said fe, 
“the bow is mine, to give or to withhold:” and 
none durst gainsay the prince. 

Ulysses gave a sign to his son, who commanded 
the doors of the hall to be made fast, and all 
wondered at his words, but none could divine the 
cause. Taking the bow into his hands, before he 
tried to bend it Ulysses looked at it carefully, to 
see if it had become stiff and so hindered the 
drawing. While he was thus occupied, some of 
the suitors mocked him and said, ‘ This man must. 
be a cunning archer; he knows his craft well. See 
how he turns the bow over and over, and looks - 
into it as if he could see through the wood.” And 


others said, “We wish some one would tell out)” 


gold into our laps for as long a time as he takes to 
draw the string.” 

_ As a harper tuning his harp draws forth the 
string, so did Ulysses draw the string to the head . 
of his own tough bow, and letting it go, it twanged 
with the note of a swallow; which so much amazed 
the suitors that their colours came and went. Then 
he fitted an arrow to the bow, and drawing it to 
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ULYSSES SHOOTS THE FIRST ARROW AT THE SUITORS. 
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the head, he sent it through the mark which the 
prince had set up. Then he beckoned to his son, 
who girt his sword to his side, and taking one of 
the lances from the heap, advanced towards his 
father: 3 

_ And now the rags which Ulysses wore, fell from 
“his shoulder, and his own kingly likeness returned. 
He rushed to the great hall door with bow and 
quiver full of arrows, which he poured down at his 
feet, and then in bitter words made’known his 
deadly intention to the suitors. With that he let 
fly a shaft at Antinous, which pierced him in the 
throat as he was in the act of lifting a cup of wine 
to his mouth. Amazement seized the suitors, as 
their champion fell dead. They flew to their arms, 
and would have seized the lances, but Minerva 
struck them with dimness of sight so that they 
went straying up and down the hall, not know- 
ing where to find them. The arrows of Ulysses 
sped among them, and Telemachus by his side 
plied them with the lances, till fear itself made 
them brave. 

Those who had swords drew them, and some 
with shields and some with tables and benches 
snatched up in haste, rose in a mass to overwhelm 
and crush those two. But they fought like men. 
Through tables and shields clove the arrows of 
Ulysses and the lances of Telemachus. Many lay 
dead, and all had wounds, and Minerva in the like- 
ness of a bird sat upon the beam overhead; and 
sometimes the great bird would fly among the 
suitors, beating her wings, till the blood left the 
cheeks of those heaven-hated suitors. But to 
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Ulysses and his son she appeared in her own 
divine shape, a goddess armed, fighting theix 
battles. Nor did that dreadful pair desist till} 
they had laid all their foes at their-feet. At their 
feet they lay in shoals; like fishes when the fisher- 
men draw their nets, so they lay gasping and 
sprawling at the feet of Ulysses and his son. 

Then certain of.the queen’s household went up 
and told Penelope what had happened, and how 
her lord Ulysses had come home, and had slain 
the suitors. Presently Telemachus and his father 
came to where the queen was talking with her 
maids. When the queen saw Ulysses, she stood 
motionless, unable to speak, surprise and joy and 
fear striving within her. Sometimes she was sure 
that it was her husband, and sometimes the altera- 
tions which twenty years had made in his person 
caused her to doubt. 

Telemachus, seeing her strangeness, chid her 
for doubting that it was Ulysses himself who stood 
before them. Then she mistrusted no longer, but 
ran and fell upon Ulysses’ neck, and said, ‘‘ Let not , 
my husband be angry, that I held off so long with / 
strange delays. If Helen had used half my caution} 
she would never have taken to herself a stranger ;/ 
and she might have spared us all the troubles that’ / 
have come from her shameless deed.” 

Penelope's words awoke an echo deep in the 
heart of Ulysses, and he wept for joy to possess 
a wife so discreet, so answering to his own staid 
mind, His labours and his sufferings seemed as 
nothing, now that he had regained his virtuous 
and true wife Penelope. And as sad men at sea 
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whose ship has gone to pieces, crawl up to some 
poor patch of land with as great a joy as if they 
had the world given to them, with such delight 
did this. chaste .wife cling to her lord restored 
to her. | | 
So from that time the land had rest from the 
suitors. And the happy Ithacans with songs and 
solemn sacrifices to the gods celebrated the return 
of Ulysses. 


TA ee ee a 


There were six men of Hindostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
, Who went to see the elephant 
/ (Though all of them were blind), 
4 That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The first approached the elephant, 
And happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

“Bless me! it seems the elephant 
Is very like a wall.” 


The second, feeling of his tusk, 
Cried: “Ho! what have we here 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp? 
To me ‘tis mighty clear 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear.” 


@ 
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The third approached the animal, 
And happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands 
Then boldly up and spake: 

“T see,” quoth he, “the elephant 
Is very like a snake.” 


The fourth stretched out his eager hand 
And felt about the knee: 

“What most this mighty beast is like 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he: 

“Tis clear enough the elephant 
Is very like a tree.” 


The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: “Even the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most. 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an elephant 
If very like a fan.” 


The sixth, no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 
‘Than seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope: 
“1 see, seried hey: the. elephant 
Is very like a rope.” 
Te AGIA SARE, 
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HOW THE (LITTLE sHARES) te oe 
NEO GIN  R) ELEPHANTS 
ee OI OMS elas Sel Lea do 


Once upon a time, throughout the whole of a 
year, no rain fell. Each day was like its fellow. 
The sun rose in the morning, blazed its way across 
the heavens, and then sank to rest. All through 
the season of the rains no cloud shielded the earth 
from his rays, and not a drop of rain fell to give 
life to the trees and fruits and flowers. . 

But in spite of this,’the little hares did axe 
suffer, for they dwelt by a lake that was alway 
deep and cool. 

One day, as evening fell in the forest, and the 
shadows were creeping along the ground, a troop 
of elephants gathered around Bs chief and 
addressed him thus: 

“Q master, how shall we live? There is no. 
water in the forest deep enough to cover the 
smallest animals. For us there is no bathing pool 
at all. How can we live if some deep pool be not 
found?” 

The words of his companions spurred the 
elephant chief to make another effort. He set 
off into the forest, and there discovered the lake of 
the little hares, cool and deep and delicious. He 
called the elephant herd to him, and they entered 
into the water and spurted it over themselves, 
enjoying it to the full. 

Each day the elephants went to the pool and 
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threw the water over themselves, and drank to 
their heart’s content. But the well-being of the 
elephants brought dismay to the little hares, whose 
homes were on the bank of the lake, for the huge 
feet of the elephants trampled upon them and 


killed many of them. At last the hares assembled ~ 


to consider what they should do. 
“What have we done to deserve this punish- 
ment?” said) one...‘ We. were ‘happy till the 


elephants came. It is*true the elephants drink_ 


from our pool to save their lives, but in saving 
their own lives they are crushing the lives out) 
of us.” 

“Do not despair, sisters and brothers,” said 
a wise and thoughtful hare; “for I will find a 
remedy.” So saying, he scampered off’in the 
direction of the elephants. 

From the top of a little hill, he watched the 
elephants standing in the pool, splashing the 
water over themselves. When there was a pause 
in the noise of splashing, the hare addressed the 
elephant chief. ‘ Listen!” said he. 

At the sound of his voice, the whole herd stood 
still. ‘ The moon protects the hares, as every one 
knows,” cried out the hare. ‘Yet the elephants 
dare to do the hares an injury by taking their’ pool 
from them and trampling on them. Who knows 
what punishment may come to those who anger 
the moon?” 

When the elephant chief heard this he began to 
tremble. ‘‘ We elephants have erred in ignorance,” 
he said; “ we did not know that we were doing the 
hares harm.” 
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“Then,” said the hare, “if you wish to make 
peace with the moon there is one way in which 
you can do it. Come down to the water to- night, 
and when you see her trembling with anger in the 
lake, bow down to her. Then go away, and return . 
no more, and you will pacify her.” 

“oe That night the elephants saw the moon's image 
-» trembling in the water, and they bowed down, and 
~ said: “ Madam, we offended you in ignorance; we 

pray you to pardon us and we will never offend 
again,” 
(From HitoPapEsa.) == 


PE ARABIAN: NIGH De ENTERTAIN- 


oe MENTS" 


Once upon a time there lived a cruel king, who 
used to take a fair lady to wife each day and put 
her to death the next morning. The grand vizier 
of this monarch had a very beautiful daughter, and 
this daughter was so grieved at the fate of these 
many unhappy ladies, that she made up her mind 

to risk her own hfe in an endeavour to stay this 
cruel practice. She begged her father to allow 
her to become the wife of the king, and as no 
refusal on his part would satisfy her or avail 
against her entreaties, she at length won her.way, 
and was married to the king. 

This beautiful lady had a gift of ‘clas stories, 
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and her stories were so amusing and told with such 
cleverness that they engaged the attention of all 
who heard them. At night she told her husband a 
story, and as the story went on so he became more 
interested and more anxious to hear the end. But 
instead of ending the story, she only finished one 
chapter of it, and the king felt so sure that the rest 
of the story would be even more interesting than 
the part he had already heard, that he allowed 
his wife another day to finish it. This went 
on night after night, and each night the king, 
entranced by his wife’s stories, gave her another 
day to live. 

At last, a change came over the king’s feelings. 
The attention he gave to the stories began to be 
directed towards the teller of them, and in the 
end, instead of wanting to order her to her death, 
he felt that no other wife or companion could fill 
her place. He fell so deeply in love with her, 
that he changed his cruel ways; and so the vizier’s 
beautiful daughter by her bravery and wit was the 
means of saving the lives of her innocent country- 
women. The story of Aladdin 1s only one of the 
stories told by the vizier’s daughter. The whole 
volume of them is known as the “ Arabian Nights’ 
entertainments.” 
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I 
ch THE AFRICAN MAGICIAN 


V - In one of the large and rich cities of China there 
once lived a tailor, named Mustapha. He was very 
poor. He could hardly, by his daily labour, main- 
tain himself and his family, which consisted only of 
his wife and a son. 

His son, who was called Aladdin, was a very 
careless and idle fellow. He was disobedient to 
his father and mother, and would go out early in 
the morning, and stay out all day, playing in the 
streets and public places with idle children of his — 
own age. : | 

When he was old enough to learn a trade, his 
father took him into his own shop, and taught him 
how to use his needle; but all his father’s en- 
deavours to keep him to his work were vain, for 
no sooner was his back turned, than he was gone 
for that day. Mustapha chastised him, but Aladdin 
would not mend his ways. This so much troubled 
his father, that: he ‘fell’ sick and» dted*1n.a few 
months. 

Aladdin, who was now no longer restrained by 
the fear of a father, gave himself entirely over to 
his idle habits. One day, when he was fifteen 
years old, as he was playing in the street with his 
evil companions, a stranger passing by stood and 
watched him. 
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This stranger was a sorcerer, known as the 
African magician, who but two days before had 
arrived from Africa, his native country. 

“The African magician, seeing something in 
Aladdin's face which showed him that he was the 
very boy tor his purpose, inquired his name and 
history of some of his companions. When he had 
learnt all he desired to know, he went up to him, 
and taking him aside from his comrades, said, 
“Child, was not your father called Mustapha the 
fair? “ Yes: -sirg- answered the .boy; “‘“butshe 
has been dead a long time.” 

At these words the African magician threw his 
arms about Aladdin’s neck, and with tears in his 
eyes, said, “I am your uncle. Your worthy father 
was my own brother. I knew you at first sight, 
you are so like him.” Then he gave Aladdin a 
handful of small money, saying, “Go, my son, to 
your mother, give my love to her, and tell her that 
I will visit her to-morrow, so that | may see where 
my good brother lhved so long and ended his 
days.” 

laddin ran to his mother, delighted with the 
money his uncle had given him. ‘ Mother,” said 
he, “have I an uncle?” “No, child,” replied his 
mother, ‘you have no uncle either on your father’s 
side oron mine.” ‘J have just come,” said Aladdin, 
“from a man who says he is my uncle and my 
father’s brother. He cried when I[ told him my 
father was dead, and gave me money, and sent his 
love fo you.” “ Indeed, child,” replied the mother, 
“your father had no brother, nor have you an 


uncle.” 
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The next day the magician found Aladdin playing 
in another part of the town, and embracing him as 
before, put two pieces of gold into his hand, and 
said to him, “ Carry this, child, to your mother ;, 
tell her that I will come and see her this evening; 
and bid her get us something for SUPPEF 5 but first 
show me the; place where you live.” 

Aladdin showed the African magician his house, 
and took the two pieces of gold to his mother, who 
went out and bought provisions. She spent the 
whole day in preparing the supper, and at night, 
when it was ready, said to her son, “ Perhaps the 
stranger does not know how to find our house; go 
and bring him, if you meet with him.” 

Aladdin was just about to go, when the magician 
knocked at the door and came in, laden with wine 
and all sorts of fruits, which he brought for dessert. 
After he had given these into Aladdin’s hands, he 
saluted his mother, and desired her to show him 
the place where his brother Mustapha used to sit. 
When she had so done, he fell down and kissed it 
several times, crying out, with tears in his eyes, 
“My poor brother! how unhappy I am, not to 
have come soon enough to give you one last 

embrace!” 

Aladdin's mother desired him to sit down 
in the same place, but he declined. “No,” said 
he, “I shall not do that; but give me leave to sit 
Opposite to it, so that Il may look upon the place 
where he used to sit.” 

When the magician had sat down, he entered 
into conversation with Aladdin’s mother. “My 
good sister,” said he, “do not be surprised because 
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you have never seen me all the time you were 
married tomy brother Mustapha of happy memory. 
[ have been forty years absent from this country, 
which is my native place, as well as my late 
brother’s. During that time I have travelled into 
the Indies, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
afterwards crossed over into Africa, where I took 
up my abode. At last, feeling a desire to see my 
native country again, and to embrace my dear 
brother, | made the necessary preparations, and set 
out upon the journey. Nothing ever gave me so 
much pain as hearing of my brother's death. But 
_heaven be praised for all things! It is a comfort 
for me to find my brother's son, who is so remark- 
ably like him.” 

The African magician, perceiving that the widow 
wept at the remembrance of her husband, changed 
the conversation, and turning towards her son, 
asked him, “ What business do you follow? Are 
you of any trade?” 

At this question the youth hung down his head, 
and was not a little ashamed when his mother 
answered, “ Aladdin is an idle fellow. His father, 
when alive, strove to 0 i him his trade, but could 
not succeed ; and since his death, notwithstanding 
ali I can say to him, he does nothing but idle away 
his time in the streets, as though hé were still a 
child. If you do not make him ashamed of it, I fear 
that he will never do any good. For my part, | 
am resolved, one of these days, to turn him out of 
doors, and let him provide for himself.” 

After these words, Aladdin’s mother burst into 
tears; and the magician said, “ This is not well, 
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nephew; you must think how you are to earn a 
living. There are many sorts of trades; perhaps 
you do not like your father’s and ala prerer 
another; I will try to help you. If you do not 
want to learn a handicraft, I will take a shop for. 
you, and furnish it with all sorts of fine stuffs and 
linens; and then you can live in an honourable way. 
Tell me freely what you think of my proposal; you 
will always find me ready to keep my word.” 

This plan just suited Aladdin, who hated hard 
work... He told the magician -he hadia. greater 
inclination to that business than to any other, and 


_\, that he would be very grateful to him for his kind- 


ness. “Well, then,” said the African magician, “I 
will take you with me to-morrow, clothe you as 
handsomely as the best merchants in the city, and 
afterwards we will open a shop.” 

The widow, after his promises of kindness to 
her son, no longer doubted that the magician was 
her husband's brother, and she thanked him for his 
good intentions. hen she served up supper, at 
which they talked of several indifferent matters. 
After supper the magician took his leave and 
returned to his lodgings. 

He came again the next day, as he had promised, 
and took Aladdin with him to a merchant, who 
sold all sorts of clothes and fine stuffs. He bade 
Aladdin choose those he liked, and paid the 
merchant for them. 

When Aladdin found himself so handsomely 
dressed he thanked his uncle, who then showed him 
the city. He showed him the largest and finest 
mosques, the khans or inns where the merchants 
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and travellers lodged, and afterwards the sultan’s 
palace. At last he took him to his own khan, and 
meeting some merchants whom he knew there, he 
invited them to a feast to meet his nephew. 

This entertainment lasted till night. When it 
was over Aladdin wished to take leave of his uncle 
and go home, but the magician would not let him 
go by himself. He conducted him to his mother, 
who, as soon as she saw him so well dressed, was 
filled with joy, and bestowed a thousand blessings 
upon the magician. 


II 
THE CAVE OF THE LAMP 


Early the next morning, the magician called 
again for Aladdin, and said he would take him that 
day into the country, and on the next he would 
purchase the shop. He then led him out at one 
of the gates of the city, to some splendid palaces, 
each of which was surrounded by beautiful gardens. 
At every building he came to, he asked Aladdin if 
he did not think it fine. The youth immediately 
cried, “Yes, but yonder is a finer house, uncle, 
than any we have yet seen.” By this artifice, the 
cunning magician led Aladdin further and further 
into the country. But as he meant to take him 
still further, he sat down in one of the gardens, 
on the brink of a fountain of clear water which 
poured from the mouth of a bronze lion into a 
basin, pretending to- be tired: ‘“‘Come, nephew,’ 
said he, “ you must be weary as wellas 1; let us 
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rest ourselves, and we shall then be better able to 
continue our walk.” 

The magician next pulled from his girdle a 
packet of cakes and fruit, and while he and Aladdin 
made a short meal he begged his nephew to give 
_up bad company, and to seek that of wise and 
prudent men. When they had eaten as much as 
they wanted, they got up and pursued their walk. 

At last they came to a narrow valley between 
two mountains of equal size, which was the place 
the magician had come all the way from Africa to 
see. “We will go no further now,” said he to 
Aladdin; “I will show you here some extra- 
ordinary things. While [ strike a light, gather 
up all the loose dry sticks you can see, and we 
will kindle a fire.” 

Aladdin soon collected a great heap of sticks. 
The magician set fire to them, and when they were 
in a blaze, threw some powder on them, saying 
several magic words which Aiaddin did not under- 
stand. 

He had scarcely done this when the earth opened 
at the magician’s feet, and they saw below a stone 
with; a, brass ring fixed: in it. Aladdin’ was se 
frightened that he would have run away, but the 
magician caught hold of him, and gave him such a 
box on the ear that he knocked him down. 
Aladdin got up trembling, and with tears in his 
eyes, sald to the magician, “ What have I done, 
uncle, to be treated in this severe manner?” “1 
am your uncle,” answered the magician; “I supply 
the place of your father, and you ought te make no 
reply. But, child,” added he, softening, “do not 
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be afraid ; for all I ask is that you obey me. Know, 
then, that under this stone there is hidden a 
treasure, which shall be yours. It will make you 
richer than the greatest monarch in the world. 
No one but yourself can lift this stone, or enter 
the cave; so you 
must do_ exactly 
what I tell you to.” 

Aladdin was 
amazed at all he 
saw and heard, but 
forgetting the blow 
his uncle had given 
him, said, ‘“ Well, 
uncle, what is to be 
done? Command 
me, | am ready to 
obey.” “I am over- 
joyed, child,” said 
the African magi- 
clan, embracing 
him. ‘ Take hold 
of the ring, and 
lift up that stone.” 
“ [ndeed, uncle,” 
replied Aladdin, “ [ 
am not strong enough; you must help me.” “You 
will find that you can do it by yourself,” answered 
the magician; “if | help you, we shall be able to 
do nothing. Take hold of the ring, and lift it up; 
you will find it will come easily.” Aladdin did as 
the magician bade him, raised the stone with ease, 
and laid it on one side. 
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When the stone was pulled up, there appeared 
a staircase about three or four feet deep, leading to 
adoor. ‘ Go down those steps, my son,” said the 
Aitrican magician, “and open (that doer. au wil 
lead you into a palace, divided into three great halls. 
In each of these you will see four large cisterns 
placed on each side, full of gold and silver; but take 
care you do not meddle with them. Before you 
enter the first hall, be sure to tuck up your robe, 
and pass through the second into the third without 
stopping. Be careful not to touch the walls, for 
if you’ do: you will die‘ instantly.” (At the end of 
the third hall, you will find a door which opens into 
a garden, planted with fine trees laden with fruit. 
Walk straight across the garden to a terrace, where 
you will findalighted lamp. Take the lamp and 
put it out. When you have thrown away the wick 
and poured out the liquid in it, put it in your waist- 
band and bring it to me. Do not be afraid that 
the liquid will spoil your clothes, for it is not oil, 
-and the lamp will be dry as soon as it is thrown 
out.” 

The magician then drew a ring from his finger, 
and put it on one of Aladdin’s, saying, “It is a 
talisman against all evil, so long as you obey me. 
Go, therefore, boldly, and we shall both be rich all. 
our lives.” 

Aladdin descended the steps, and, opening the 
door, found the three halls, just as the African 
magician had said’ he would. He went through 
them with the caution that fear of death inspired, 
crossed the garden without stopping, took up the 
lamp, threw out the wick and the liquid, and put 
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it in his waistband. But as he came through the 
garden, he stopped to look at the trees, which were 
laden with fruit of different colours. Some bore 
fruit entirely white, and some clear and transparent 
as crystal; some pale and others deep red; some 
green, blue, and purple, and others yellow; in 
short, there was fruit of all colours. The white 
were pearls; the clear and transparent, diamonds ; 
the red, rubies; the green, emeralds; the blue, 
turquoises; the purple, amethysts; and the yellow, 
sapphires. Aladdin, ignorant of their value, would 
have preferred figs, or grapes, or pomegranates ; 
but as he had his uncle’s permission, he resolved 
to gather some of them. Having filled two 
purses with them, he wrapped some up in the 
skirts of his coat, and crammed his bosom as full 
as it could hold. 

Aladdin, then returned through the three halls, 
and soon arrived at the mouth of the cave, where 
the African magician awaited him with the utmost 
impatience. As soon as Aladdin saw him, he cried 
out, “Pray, uncle, lend me your hand, to help me 
out.” “Gave mie the lamp first,” replied the 
magician; “it will be troublesome to you.” 
“Indeed, uncle,” answered Aladdin, “I cannot 
now, but I will as soon as I am up.’ The 
African magician would not help Aladdin till he 
gave up the lamp. Aladdin refused to give it to 
him till he was out of the cave. Provoked at 
this obstinate refusal, the African magician flew 
into a passion. He threw a little of his powder 
into the fire, and pronounced two magic words. 
Instantly the stone moved back into its place above 
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the staircase, just as it lay before the magician 
and Aladdin arrived.~ 

This action plainly showed Aladdin that the 
magician was no uncle of his, but one who wished 
him evil. The truth was that the magician had 
learnt from his magic books the secret and the 
value of this wonderful lamp, the owner of which 
would be richer than any earthly ruler. Hence his 
journey to China. His art had told him, also, that 
he could not take it himself, but must receive it as 
a gift from the hands of another person. Hence he 
employed young Aladdin, and hoped by a mixture 
of kindness and authority to make him obedient 
to his will) Now that he had failed to obtain 
the lamp, he set out upon the return journey: to 
Africa. © 

Aladdin, being left alone in darkness, called out 
to his uncle that he was ready to give him the 
lamp; but in vain, since his cries could not be 
heard. He walked to the bottom of the steps, 
intending to get into the palace; but the door, 
which was opened before by enchantment, was 
now shut by the same means. He then redoubled 
his cries and tears, and sat down on the steps with- 
out any hope of ever seeing light again. In this 
great emergency, he said, ‘“ There is nostrength or 
_ power but in the great and high God ;” and in join- 
ing his hands to pray he rubbed the ring which the 
magician had put on his finger. Immediately, a 
fearful genie appeared, and said, “ What wouldst 
thou have? I am ready to obey thee. I serve him 
who possesses the ring.” 

At another time Aladdin would have been 
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frightened at 
the sight of so 
terrible a 
being, but the 
danger he was 
in made. him 
answer. with- 
out hesitation, 
“Whoever 
thou art, de- 
liver me from 
this place.” He 
had no sooner 
spoken © than 
he found him- 
selfon the very 
spot where the 
magician had 
last left him; 
nor could he 
see any sign of 
either cave or 
Opening, nor 
disturbance of 
theearth. Ke- 
turning thanks 
to find himself 
once more in 
the world, he 
made the best 
of hfs way 
home. When 
he got within his mother’s door, the joy of seeing 
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her, and his weakness from want of food, made him 
so faint, that he lay for a long time as if dead. 
After a while he recovered, and then he told his 
mother what had happened to him. i 


Ill 
THE GENIE OF THE LAMP 

Aladdin slept very soundly till late the next 
morning. When he awoke, the first thing he asked 
for was his breakfast. ‘Alas! child,” said his 
mother, “I have not a bit of bread to give you; 
you ate up all the provisions | had in the house 
yesterday. But I have a little cotton, which I have 
spun; I will go and sell it and buy bread, and 
something for our dinner.” ‘Mother,’ repled 
Aladdin, ‘‘keep your cotton for another time, and 
give me the lamp | brought home with me yester- 
day; I will go and sell it, and the money | shall 
get for it will buy both breakfast and dinner, and 
perhaps supper too.” 

Aladdin's mother took the lamp, and said to her 
son, ‘‘ Here it is, but it is very dirty; if it was a 
little cleaner I believe it would be worth more.” 
She took some fine sand and water to clean it; but — 
the moment she began to rub it, a hideous genie 
of gigantic size appeared before her, and said to 
her in a voice of thunder, “ What wouldst thou 
have? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave. I 
am the slave of the lamp.” © 
_ «Aladdin's mother was so terrified at the sight 
of the genie that she fainted. But Aladdin, who 
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had already seen a similar genie in the cavern, 
snatched the lamp out of his mother’s hand, and 
said to the genie boldly, “I am hungry, bring me 
sonrething to eat.” The genie disappeared, but 
immediately after returned with a large silver tray. 
Upon the tray were twelve silver dishes containing 
the most delicious foods, six large white loaves of 
bread on two plates, two flagons of wine, and two 
silver cups. All these he placed upon a carpet, 
and disappeared. 

Aladdin fetched some water, and sprinkled it 
on his mother’s face until she recovered from her 
swoon. 

When his mother sat up she was much 
surprised to see the great tray, twelve dishes, six 
loaves, the two flagons and cups, and to smell the 
savoury odour which came from the dishes. 
“Child,” said she, “to whom are we obliged for all 
this food?” “It is no matter, mother,’ said 
Aladdin. ‘Let us sit down and eat; when we 
have done, I will tell you.” 

When the meal was finished, Aladdin's mother 
sat down by her son on the sofa, saying, “I expect 
you now to satisfy my curiosity, and tell me 
exactly what passed between the genie and you 
while | was in a swoon.” This Aladdin readily 
did. 

She was much amazed at what her son told her, 
and said, ‘“ But, son, what have we to do with 
genies? I have never even heard of them before, 
and I, am sure none of my friends ever has, How 
came that vile genie to address himself to me, and 
not to you?” ‘ Mother,” answered Aladdin, “the 
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genie you saw is not the one who appeared to me 
in the cave. If you remember, the one I first saw 
called himself the slave of the ring; but this one 
called himself the slave of the lamp.” 

“What!” cried the mother, “did that terrible. 
genie come and speak to me because I rubbed the 
lamp? Take it out of my sight, my son. I would 
rather you sold it, than run the risk of being 
frightened to death by the genie again. Ifyou will 
take my adwice,.you will also get rid of the ring, 
and have nothing to do with devils.” 

“With your leave, mother,” replied Aladdin; 
“TJ will not sell the lamp, which may be of service 
both to you and me. That wicked magician would 
not have undertaken so long a journey if the lamp 
were not of wreat. value: (And uemeeuove sbave 
honestly come by it, let us make use of it. I hope 
you will give me leave to keep the ring also, and 
to wear it always on my finger.” 

Aladdin’s mother replied that he might do what 
he pleased; for her part, she would have nothing 
to do with genies, and would never speak of them 
again. 

The next day Aladdin put one of the silver 
dishes under his vest, and went out early to sell it. 
Then, with the money he obtained, he called at 
a baker’s, bought some cakes of bread, and took 
them to his mother. One after another Aladdin 
sold the dishes, and he and. his mother lived on 
the money thus obtained. 

When all the dishes were sold, Aladdin brought 
cut the lamp. He looked for the part which his 
mother had rubbed with sand, and rubbed the 
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same place. The genie immediately appeared, 
and said, ‘‘What wouldst thou have? I am ready 
to obey thee as thy slave. I am the slave of the 
lamp.” “I am hungry,” said Aladdin, “bring me 
something to eat.” The genie disappeared, and 
presently returned with a tray, on which were the 
Same number of covered dishes as before, set them 
down, and vanished. 

Though Aladdin and his mother had an inex- 
haustible treasure in their lamp, and could have 
had whatever they wished for, yet they lhved with 
the same frugality as before. 

Aladdin often went to the shops of the 
merchants, who sold cloth of gold, linens, silk 
stuffs, and jewellery, and by joining in their 
conversation, learnt a great deal of the world. 
By talking to the jewellers, he came to know that 
the fruits which he had gathered when he took the 
lamp were, instead of coloured glass, stones of 
great value; but he had the prudence not to 
mention this to any one, not even to his mother. 


IV 


ALADDIN RESOLVES TO MARRY THE SULTAN’S 
DAUGHTER 


One day, while Aladdin was walking about the 
town, he heard an order proclaimed, commanding 
the people to shut up their shops and houses, and 
keep within doors, while the Princess Buddir al 
Buddoor, the sultan’s daughter, went to the bath 
and returned, 
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This proclamation roused in Aladdin an eager 
desire to see the princess’s face, and he deter- 
mined to place himself behind the door of the 
bath, so that he could not fail to see her. 

Aladdin had not long concealed himself when. 
the princess came. She was attended by a crowd 
of ladiés, slaves, and mutes, who walked on each 
side of her and behind her. When she came 
within three or four paces of the door of the bath, 
she took off her veil, and thus Aladdin obtained a 
full view of her face. 

The princess was very beautiful: her eyes 
were large, lively, and sparkling; her smile be- 
witching; her nose faultless, her mouth small. 
It was not therefore surprising that Aladdin was 
enchanted. 

After the princess had passed by and entered 
the bath, Aladdin quitted his hiding-place and 
went home. His mother pérceived ‘hint tebe 
more thoughtful and melancholy than usual. She 
asked him what had happened to him, or if he 
was ill. He then told her of his adventure, and 
concluded by declaring, “I love the princess more 
than [ can say, and am resolved that I will ask 
herim marriage ol tie sultan” 

Aladdin's mother listened with amazement to 
her son's words, and when he talked of asking the 
princess in marriage she laughed aloud. “ Alas! 
child,” «cried ‘she, “what are you: thinking fers 
You must be mad to talk thus.” 

‘“T assure you, mother,” replied Aladdin, “that 
[am not mad, but in my right senses. I foresaw 
that you would reproach me with folly; but I 
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must tell you once more that I am resolved to ask 
for the princess in marriage; nor do I despair of 
success. I have the slaves of the Lamp and of 
the Ring to help me, and you know how powerful 
their aid is. And I have another secret to tell 
you: those pieces of glass, which I got from the 
trees in the garden of the palace under the earth, 
are jewels of priceless value. All the precious 
stones the jewellers have in Bagdad are not to be 
compared with mine for size and beauty; and | 
am sure that the offer of them will secure the 
favour of the sultan. You have a large porcelain 
dish fit to hold them; fetch it, and let us see how 
they look when we lay them in it.” 

Aladdin took the jewels out of the two purses, 
and placed them on the dish, according to his 
fancy. heir brightness and lustre so dazzled the 
eyes both of mother and son, that they were 
astonished beyond measure. Aladdin’s mother, 
emboldened by the sight of the jewels, fell in 
with her son’s wishes, and promised to go the 
next morning to the palace of the sultan. Aladdin 
rose before daybreak, and woke his mother, beg- 
ging her to go early, and get into the palace before 
the grand vizier arrived. 

Aladdin’s mother took the dish of jewels, 
wrapped it in two fine napkins, and set forth for 
the sultan’s palace. When she came to the gates, 
the grand vizier and the other viziers had just 
gone in; but although the palace was crowded 
with people, she managed to make her way to 
the divan. She placed herself just before the 
sultan, the grand vizier, and the great lords who 
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sat in council on his right and left hand. Causes 
were called, and judgments were passed, till the 
time came for the divan to break up. Then the 
sultan rose and returned to his apartment, attended 
by the grand vizier. The other viziers and minis- 
ters of state also retired. 

Aladdin’s mother, seeing the sultan retire, and 
all the people depart, judged rightly that he would 
not sit again that day, and resolved to go home.. 
On her arrival she said, with much simplicity, 
“Son, | saw. the ‘sultan, and amsure that) he «saw 
me too, for I placed myself just before him. But 
he was so much occupied with those who were on 
either side of him that I pitied him, and wondered 
at his patience. At last I believe he was heartily 
tired, for he rose up suddenly, and would not hear 
a great many who were ready to speak to him, but 
went away, at which I was well pleased, for indeed 
I began to lose all patience, and was extremely 
fatigued with staying so long. But there is no 
harm done; I will go again to-morrow; perhaps 
the sultan may not be so busy.” 

For six days she went to the divan, and placed 
_herself directly before the sultan, but with as little 


™.\- suecess as on the first morning. 


On the sixth day, however, after the divan was 
broken up, when the sultan returned to his own 
apartment, he said to his grand vizier, “I have for 
some time observed a certain woman, who attends 
every day that I give audience, with something 
wrapped up in a napkin. If this woman comes to 
our next audience, let her be called, so that I may 
hear what she has to say.” ' The grand vizier 
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answered by lowering his hand, and then lifting 
it above his head, signifying his willingness to 
lose it if he did not obey. 

On the next audience day, when Aladdin’s 
mother went to the divan, and placed herself in 
front of the sultan as usual, the grand vizier 
immediately called an officer, and pointing to her, 
bade him bring her before the sultan. The old 
woman at once followed the officer, and when she 
reached the sultan, bowed her head down to the 
carpet of the throne, and remained in that position 
till he bade her rise. Then he said to her, ‘‘Good 
woman, I have seen you standing here many days ; 
what business brings you here?” 

At these words Aladdin’s mother prostrated 
herself a second time; and when she arose, said, 
“Monarch of monarchs, | beg of you to pardon 
the boldness of my petition, and to assure me of 
your pardon and forgiveness.” ‘“ Well,” replhed 
the sultan, “I will forgive you, be it what it may, 
and no harm shall come to you: speak boldly.” 

When Aladdin’s mother had taken all these 
precautions, for fear of the sultan’s anger, she told 
him faithfully the errand on which her son had sent 
her, and how he had seen the face of the princess. 

The sultan listened to her words without 
showing the least anger; but before he gave her 
any answer, asked her what she had brought tied 
up in the napkin. She lifted up the china dish 
which she had set down at the foot of the throne, 
untied it, and gave it into the sultan’s hands. 

The sultan’s surprise, when he saw so many 
large, beautiful, and valuable jewels in the dish, 
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was plainly written on, his. face: Vile. 7eq. at 
them for some time, lost in admiration, and he felt 
a great desire to possess them. 

“ How rich, how beautiful!” he exclaimed, and 
after handling all the jewels, one after another, he . 
turned to his grand vizier, and showing him the 
dish, said, ‘‘ Behold, admire, wonder! and confess 
that your eyes never beheld jewels so rich and 
beautiful before. Is not such a present worthy 
of the princess my daughter? And ought I not to. 
bestow her on one who values her so highly ?” 

“T must own,’ replied the grand vizier, “that 
the present is worthy of the princess ; but I beg of 
your majesty to grant me three months before you 
resolve to give your daughter. I hope, before that 
time, my son, whom you have regarded with your 
favour, will be able to make a nobler present than 
this Aladdin, who is an utter stranger to your 
majesty.” 

The sultan granted this request, and said to the 
old woman, ‘“ Good woman, go home, and tell your 
son that I agree to the proposal you have made 
me: but I cannot marry the princess my daughter 
for three months; at the end of that time, you 
may come again.” 

Aladdin’s mother returned home and told her 
son with much joy the gracious answer she had 
received from the sultan’s own mouth, and how she 
was to go to the divan again that day three 
months. 
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V 


ALADDIN PREVENTS THE MARRIAGE OF THE SULTAN’S 
DAUGHTER 


Aladdin thought hymself the happiest of men 
when he heard this news, and he thanked his 
mother for the pains she had taken in the affair. 
From that time he counted every day, week, and 
even hour that passed. When two of the three 
months were gone, his mother one evening, having 
no oil in the house, went out to buy some, and 
found a general rejoicing. The houses were gaily 
dressed with foliage, silks, and coloured cloth, and 
the streets were crowded with officers in their 
finest clothes, mounted on_ prancing horses, 

sus each attended by ae great many _  footmen. 
ase “Aladdin's mother asked the oil merchant what 
was the meaning of all these preparations. 
“ Where have you come from, good woman?” said . 
he. ‘Do you not know that the grand vizier’s son 
is to marry the Princess Buddir al Buddoor, the 
sultan’s daughter, to-night? She will presently 
return from the bath ; and these officers will attend 
her to the palace where the marriage will take place.” 

Aladdin’s mother, on hearing this news, ran 
home quickly. ‘ Child,” cried she, “all hope is 
gone! the sultan’s fine promises will come to 
nought. This night the grand vizier’s son is to 
marry the Princess Buddir al Buddoor.” 

For a moment Aladdin was thunderstruck, but 
he bethought himself of the lamp, and of the genie 
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who had promised to obey him; and without 
indulging in idle words against the sultan, the 
vizier, or his son, he determined, if possible to 
prevent the marriage. | = 

When Aladdin had got into his chamber, he’ 
took the lamp, and rubbing it in the same place as 
before, the genie appeared and said to him, ‘ What 
wouldst thou have? I am ready to obey thee as 
thy slave; I am the slave of the lamp.” ‘“ Hear 
me,” said Aladdin ; “thou hast hitherto obeyed me, 
but now I am about toset thee a hardertask. The 
sultan’s daughter, who was promised to me as my 
bride, is this night to be married to the son of the 
grand vizier. Bring them both to me immediately 
they retire to their bedchamber.” 

“Master,” replied the genie, “I obey you.” 

Aladdin supped with his mother, and then went | 
to his own apartment, and sat up to await the return 
of the genie. 

In the meantime, the festivities in honour of the 
princess's marriage were being held in the sultan’s 
palace with great magnificence. When the cere- 
monies were at last over, the princess and her hus- 
band retired to the bedchamber prepared for them. 
No sooner had they entered it, and dismissed their 
attendants, than the genie, the faithful slave of the 
lamp, to the great amazement and alarm of the 
bride and bridegroom, took up the bed, and carried 
it in an instant into Aladdin’s chamber, where he 
set it down. “Remove the bridegroom,” said 
Aladdin to the genie, “and keep him a prisoner 
till dawn, and then bring him back here.” When 
the princess was left alone with Aladdin, she was 
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terrified, but his kindness soon drove away her 
fears. He told her how the sultan, her father, had¢ 
broken his promise, and how she was his promised 
bride. Then he placed her with his mother until 
the morning. At break of day the genie appeared, 
bringing back the bridegroom, whom he had left 
at the door of Aladdin's chamber during the night. AY 
At Aladdin’s bidding he bore the couch invisibly 
through walls and over house-tops, with the bride 
and bridegroom on it, back to the palace of the 
sultan. 

The grand vizier’s son was almost dead with 
cold through standing in his thin sleeping-garment 
all night. 

When the sultan came to see the princess in the 
morning, he was much surprised to see her look 
so melancholy. She said nothing, only cast at him 
a sorrowful look. He suspected there was some- 
thing extraordinary in this silence, and went im- 
mediately to the sultana’s apartment, and told her 
how the princess had received him. “Sire,” said 
the sultana, “I will go and see her; spe will not 
receive me in the same manner.” 

The princess received her mother with sighs 
and tears, and signs of deep dejection. At last, 
pressed to tell all her thoughts, she described to 
the sultana how she and her husband had been 
carried away in the night. The sultana bade her 
say nothing about it, but to go to bed that night 
and hope that the same thing would not happen 
again., 

* When night came, the bride and bridegroom 
again went to theirchamber. Aladdin had already 
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given his commands to the genie of the lamp; and 
no sooner were they alone than their bed was 
removed in the same mysterious manner as on the 
preceding evening. After a night passed in-the 
same unpleasant way, they were in the morning 
carried back to the palace of the sultan. 

When the sultan came to see his daughter, the 
princess could no longer conceal how unhappy she 
was. She told him that her husband could never 
make her happy, and she. begged: her father sre 
cancel the marriage. The sultan agreed to do this, 
and an end was put to all rejoicing and festivity. 

This sudden change in the mind of the sultan 
gave rise to various reports. Nobody but Aladdin 
knew the secret ; and neither the sultan nor the 
grand vizier, who had forgotten Aladdin, had any 
idea that he had a hand in the strange adventures 
that befell the princess and her bridegroom. 


VI 
ALADDIN 'S MARRIAGE 


On the very day that the three months expired, 
the mother of Aladdin again went to the palace, 
and stood in the same place in the divan. The 
sultan knew her again, and bade his vizier have 
her brought before him. 

After prostrating herself before the sultan, she 
said: “Sire, | have come’ at? the” end )o1 tune 
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months to remind you of the promise you made 
to my son.” ‘The sultan had dismissed the request | 


from his mind, little ttle thinking that he would hear © 


any more of the matter. He therefore took counsel 
with his vizier, and at last he said: “ Good woman, 
it is true a sultan ought to keep his word, and I am 
ready to keep mine, by making your son happy in 
marriage with the princess my daughter. But I 
cannot marry her until I know that your son is 
rich enough to support her in a manner befitting a 


royal princess. You may tell him that as soon as, 


he sends me forty trays of solid gold, full of jewel 
like those you gave me, carried by forty blac 
slaves, who shall be led by as many handsome 
white slaves, .all dressed magnificently, he shall. 
marry my daughter.” 

Then the sultan, feeling sure that Aladdin could 
not fulfil this request, dismissed the matter from 
bis mind. 

Aladdin’s mother prostrated herself before the 
sultan’s throne, and retired. On her way home, 
she laughed as she thought of her son’s folly. 
“Where,” said she, “can he get so many large 
gold trays, and such precious stones to fill them? 
It is altogether out of his power, and I believe 
he will not be much pleased with my message 
this time.” When she came home, full of these 
thoughts, she gave Aladdin the sultan’s message. 
“The sultan expects your answer immediately,” 
said she; and then added, laughing, “I believe he 
may wait long enough!” 

ot so long, mother, as you imagine,’ replied 
Aladdin. ‘This demand is a mere trifle, and will 
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prove no bar to my marriage with the princess. I[ 
will at once obtain the slaves and jewels.” 

Aladdin retired to his own room and sum- 
moned the genie of the lamp, and ordered him at 
once to prepare the gift. Within a very short time 
forty black slaves, led by the same number of white 
slaves, appeared opposite the house in which 
Aladdin lived. Each black slave carried on his 
head a basin of solid gold, full of pearls, diamonds, 
rubies, aac emeralds. Aladdin then addressed his 
mother: ‘ Meehan, pray take this present at once to 
the sultan to prove how sincere is my desire to 
marry his daughter.” 

When the magnificent procession, headed .by 
Aladdin’s mother, began to march from Aladdin's 
house, the city streets filled’ witha peoples 
standing on tip-toe to see so grand a sight. The 
graceful bearing, elegant form, and wonderful like- 
ness of each slave; their grave walk at an equal 
distance from each other;.the lustre of their 
jewelled girdles, and the sparkle of precious stones 
in their turbans; excited the greatest admiration 
in the spectators. ‘hey were more splendid even 
than the emirs of the sultan’s court. 

When the sultan heard that they were coming, 
he gave orders for them to be admitted, so they 
marched straight into the divan in regular order, 
some turning to the right, and some to the left. 
After they had all entered, and were formed in 
a semicircle round the sultan’s throne, the black 
slaves latd the golden trays on the carpet, and all 
prostrated themselves, touching the carpet with 
their foreheads. When they rose the black slaves 
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ALADDIN’S MOTHER BRINGS THE SLAVES WITH THE ForRTY 
BASINS OF GOLD BEFORE THE SULTAN. 
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uncovered the trays, and then all stood with their 
arms crossed over their breasts. 

In the meantime, Aladdin’s mother advanced to 
the foot of the throne, and having prostrated her- © 
self, said to the sultan, “Sire, my son knows this. 
present is much below the notice of your majesty 
or of Princess Buddir al Buddoor, but he begs 
your majesty. to accept it as’ he “has tried 16 
prepare it in accordance with your majesty’s 
wishes.” 

The sultan, overpowered at the sight of such 
royal magnificence, replied without hesitation to 
the words of Aladdin’s mother: “Go and tell your 
son that I wait with open_arms to receive him, 
and that it will give me the greatest pleasure to 
bestow my daughter on him.” 

As soon as Aladdin’s mother had retired, 
the sultan sent for the princess’s attendants to 
carry the trays into their mistress’s apartment. 
He followed them to examine them with his 


daughter. 
By this time Aladdin’s mother had returned 
home. . “My son,’ said she, “you imay ‘rejotee: at 


last. The sultan has declared that you shall marry 
the Princess Buddir al Buddoor. Hewaits for you 
with impatience.” 

Aladdin, delighted with this news, retired to 
his chamber. There he rubbed his lamp, and the 
obedient genie appeared. ‘ Genie,” said Aladdin, 
“takeme dat .once -to a bath, and severe ia 
richest and most magnificent robe ever worn by a 
monarch.” No sooner were the words spoken 
than the genie made him invisible, and carried him 
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to a bath of finest marble, where he was undressed 
by invisible hands. He was then well rubbed and 
washed with scented waters. In the dressing 
room he found, instead of his own poor raiment, a 
robe, the magnificence of which astonished him. 
The genie helped him to dress, and carried him 
back to his own chamber, where he asked him if 
he had any other commands. “ Yes,” answered 
Aladdin; “bring me a better horse than any in the 
sultan’s stables. Bring also twenty slaves, as richly 
clothed as those who carried the present to the 
sultan, to walk by my side and follow me, and 
twenty more to go before me in two ranks. Be- 
sides these, bring six women slaves to wait on my 
mother, as richly dressed at least as any of the 
Princess Buddir al Buddoor’s. I want also ten 
thousand pieces of gold in ten purses: go, and 
make haste.” 

When Aladdin had thus prepared himself for 
his first interview with the sultan, he dismissed the 
genie, and mounting his charger, began his march 
to the palace. ‘The crowds of people through 
whom he passed made the air echo with their 
cheers, especially when the six slaves who carried 
the purses threw handfuls of gold among them. 

On Aladdin’s arrival at the palace, the sultan 
was delighted with his good looks and dignity of 
manner. He embraced him with much joy, and 
made him sit near his throne. Then he led him, 
amidst the sounds of trumpets, to a magnificent 
meal,eat which the sultan and Aladdin ate. by them- 
selves, and the great lords of the court, according 
to their rank, sat at different tables. After the 
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feast, the sultan sent for the chief cadi, and com- 
manded him to draw up a contract of marriage 
between the Princess Buddir al Buddoor and 
Aladdin. When the contract was completed, the 
sultan asked Aladdin if he would stay in the palace’ 

and complete the ceremonies of the marriage that 
day. “' Sire,” said. Aladdin, “though greats my 
impatience, yet | beg you to permit me rst te 
build a palace worthy of the princess your daughter. 
I pray your majesty to grant me sufficient land 
near your palace, and I will have this done at 
ence. The sultan granted “Aladdin” his’ request, 
and again embraced him. Then the young man 
took his leave with as much politeness as if he 
had been born a prince and had always lived at 
court. 

Aladdin returned home amidst the loud tide of 
the people, who wished him all happiness and pros- 
perity. As soon as he dismounted, he retired to 
his own chamber, took the lamp, and summoned the 
genie. ‘ Genie,” said Aladdin, “build me a palace 
fit to receive’. the Princess: Buddir> alebuddees 
Let its walls be made of gold and silver bricks laid 
alternately. Let each front contain six windows, 
and let the lattices of these (except one, which must 
be left unfinished) be inlaid with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. Let there be am innersand outer 
court in front of the palace, and a garden: but 
above all things, provide a safe treasure-house, and 
fill it with gold and silver. Let there be also 
kitchens and storehouses, stables full of the ‘finest 
horses, a huntsman, officers, and slaves, both men 
and women. Go!” 


Fi 7 : 
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When Aladdin gave these commands to the 
genie, the sun was set. The next morning at day- 
break the genie presented himself, and carried 
Aladdin to the palace he had made. The genie 
led him through all the rooms, where he found 
officers and slaves, dressed according to their rank. 
The genie then showed him the treasury, where 
large vases of different sizes, piled up to the top 
with money, stood round the chamber. The genie 
next led him to the stables, where were some of 
the finest horses in the world. The grooms were 
busy giving them water. 

When Aladdin had examined every portion of 
the palace, he said, “Genie, there is one thing 
wanting, a fine carpet for the princess to walk upon 
from the sultan’s palace to mine. Lay one down 
immediately.” The genie disappeared, and Aladdin 
saw the carpet laid in an instant. The genie then 
returned, and carried him to his own home. 

When the sultan’s porters woke and threw open 
the palace gates, they were amazed to find another 
magnificent palace opposite to them, and a 
splendid carpet extending to it. They told the 
strange tidings to the grand vizier, who informed 
the sultan, who exclaimed, “It must Be Aladdin’s 
palace, which I gave him leave to build for my 
daughter. He has wished to surprise us, and let 
us see what wonders can be done in only one 
night.” 

That day, Aladdin mounting his horse, and 
attended by his servants, left his paternal home 
for ever, and went to the palace in the same pomp 
as on the day before. Nor did he forget to take 
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with him the Wonderful Lamp, to which he owed 
all his good fortune, nor to wear the pus which 
was given him as a talisman. 

The sultan entertained Aladdin at his palace, 
and. at night, on the conclusion of the marrage 
ceremonies, the princess took leave of her. father. 
She passed from the sultan’s palace to the new 
palace, by the flickering hght of four hundred 
flaming torches, the sound of music, and general 
rejoicing. Aladdin received her on the steps of 
his palace and led her into a large hall, lit with 
a thousand wax candles, where a noble feast was 
served up, The princess, dazzled to see so many 
riches collected in one place, said to Aladdin, 
“T thought, prince, that nothing in the world 
was so beautiful as my father’s palace, but the 
sight of this hall alone shows me that I was 
wrong.” 


Here we stop, as the Persian lady did, just in the 
interesting part of the story. But, unlike her, we cannot 
continue the story another day. So those of you who 
would like to learn the end of this story, how the wicked 
magician came back from Africa and obtained possession 
of the Wonderful Lamp, and of the further adventures 
that befell Aladdin and the beautiful princess, should 


borrow a complete copy of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.” 
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AMONG MY BOOKS 


My days among the dead are passed 
Around me | behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 

My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom | converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 
And I with them shall travel on, 
Through all futurity; | 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
hat will not perish in the dust. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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A TRIP SO- Sete. 


One of the pleasantest holidays that can be 
taken from Calcutta is a trip in one of the river 
steamers. There is nearly always a breeze on 
the river, and if there happens to be none, the 
onward movement of the ship makes a refreshing 
breeze that fans the cheek. | 

The other day | had to go to Eastern Bengal, 
and the following choice of routes lay before me: 
to take the steamer at Calcutta and go all the 
way by river, or to take the train to Goalundo and 
there embark for Narayanganj, which, as you 
know, is the port for Dacca. After inquiring in 
Calcutta the length of time the steamers took to 
go all the way, I came to the conclusion that I 
could not spare enough time to do the whole 
journey by water, and | had to make up my mind 
to take the less promising route by Goalundo. 
But even the short river journey by this route was 
much more pleasant than a journey all the way 
by train. 

The steamers are very comfortable. There are 
roomy cabins, and excellent broad decks on which 
to walk and take exercise during the day, There 
are also the easiest of long chairs; and if you 
take a book or two to read, as an occasional 
change from looking at the scenery, I warrant 
that you could not find a pleasanter spot "on a 
hot day in'-June than the deck “of -one: Of these 
steamers. 
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There is a fine sense of spaciousness about 
the river Ganges. Across her broad bosom, from 
bank to bank, the sun shines steadily, showing 
the dimples and eddies of the currents as they 
swirl on their way to the sea. Rivers, as wide 
as the parent stream, branch off to right and left. 
Everywhere the river is running on, minute after 
minute, hour after hour, and day after day, unseen 
by any one, except by those whose duty takes 
them upon its waters. It flows on, always in the 
same direction, steadily, irresistibly. There is a 
magnificence and grandeur in this simple scene 
that gives to one a sense of peace and joy. 

Sometimes, when clouds cross the sky, and 
Shadows rest upon the darkening river, there 
comes a feeling akin to awe to take the place of 
the joyous brightness of a short hour before. 
Gusts of wind impetuously burst upon the water, 
and ruffle its smooth surface into innumerable 
wrinkles and frowns. But see! there is the sun 
breaking through again. Once more the eddies 
are lit up by the glad sunshine, and people fall 
in with nature’s mood and laugh and smile too. 
50 we pursue our way, the steamer sometimes 
sailing down the middle of a broad stream, at 
other times winding round the bends of lesser 
streams that connect the main streams with each 
other. See the tall jute stems in the fields along 
the shore, clothed with their green foliage! Over 
yonder the people grow rice, and among that 
clump of trees the cottages of a village peep out. 
In these flat exposed places people are glad otf 
trees among which to build their houses, to 
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shelter them from the storms of wind and rain 
that sweep across the delta when the monsoon 
is blowing; or when the storms of the early 
months gather over the broad waters of the Bay 
of Bengal, and burst upon the land. . 

Narayangan] is a jute centre, and is a terminus 
of the Eastern-Bengal Railway. There you can 
see several steamers lying beside the wharf, 
along with a number of sailing craft. The most 
striking thing from the river is the line of huge 
go-downs in which the jute is stored. 

We disembark at Narayanganj, and a short 
ride in the train carries us to Dacca, the second 
town of the Bengal Presidency. The climate of 
the town is healthy, although somewhat hot in 
summer. It has a nice cold-weather season. 

If you have time to spare after you have seen 
Dacca, a pleasant trip is to take the train to 
Juggernathgan], a calling-place for steamers on 
the Brahmaputra, and from there to sail up the 
river to Gauhati. From Gauhati a tonga can be 
hired to take you up to Shillong, one of the most 
beautiful hill-stations of India. The drive up is 
long, but not wearisome. After passing across the 
plains, the road ascends the hills through well- 
grown woods in which there are numerous clumps 
of graceful bamboos. I do not think any foliage 
can be prettier than that of the Assam hills. After 
passing many miles through the woods the road 
emerges into the open, a region of rounded hills 
covered with smooth green grass. These- hills 
remind an Englishman of his own hills in York- 
shire or Westmoreland. 
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Shillong is only five thousand feet above sea- 
level. This is not high when compared with the 
eight thousand feet of the Darjiling hills: but 

re is little mist, and so it is an ideal place for 
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ASSAM SCENERY 


a holiday. To the south of the hills on which 
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Shillor 
and Silchar, which are famous tea-growing districts 
in Assam. 
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RAIN IN SUMMER 


How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and the heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain, 
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In the country on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
‘The farmer sees 
His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 
H. W. LoNnGFELLow. 


Ce 
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SHE WEEPERS 


A certain part of a village was once inhabited 
by weavers. One day a young weaver girl was 
doing the work of the house, and as she worked, 
she said to herself, ‘My father and mother and 
all my relations belong to this village. I should 
like to marry and live in this village too, then we 
should all be near one another. But,” she con- 
tinued, “if | did marry, and had a son, and if my 
son were to sicken and die, how my aunts and 
sisters would crowd round me, and what a wailing 
there would be!” 

Thinking thus, she herself began to weep, and 
the more she thought of it the more she wept, 
until her aunts heard her. In they came, and with 
them came their friends, and seeing her in such 
distress they all began to cry too. Presently her 
father and uncles and brothers came in, and when 
they saw every one crying, they also began to cry. 
Not one of them had the wit to ask what was the 
matter. At last, when the weeping and wailing 
had gone on for some time, a neighbour said : 

“What is the bad news that you have heard ? 
Who is dead here?” “I don’t know,” said a 
weeping uncle, “ask one of the women.” At this 
point the head-man of the village came in. “ Stop,” 
cried he; “stop this hubbub, good people, and 
let us ftnd out what is the matter.” Turning to one 
of the aunt’s friends, he asked, “ What is all this 
disturbance about?” ‘“ How can I tell?” sobbed 
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she. “ When I came here I found the weaver girl's 
aunts crying, and I cried too.” 

“Why did you ery?” asked the head-man of 
one of the aunts. “I cried,” replied she, “ because 
I found my niece crying. Seeing her in such 
distress, how could | do otherwise?” and she 
burst again into tears. Then said the head-man 
to the weaver girl: “ And what trouble has caused 
you all this grief?” 

“While | was house-cleaning,” said she, between 
her sobs, “ | began to think how, if | were to marry 
and had a son, and if the son died, my aunts and 
uncles and friends would all come to me, and 
seeing me weep they would weep too. Oh, what 
a weeping there would be! The very thought of 
it made me cry.” 

On hearing this answer, the father and uncles 
began to laugh, and the aunts and their friends 
began to laugh too, and then even the weaver 
girl had to join in the general laugh. 


(ddapied from “ Romantic Tales from the Punjab,’ by 
Charles Swynnerton. By permission.) 


When little more than boy in age, 
I deemed myself almost a sage; 
But now seem worthier to be styled, 
For ignorance almost a child. 
W. Cowper. 
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ROMAN SOLDIERS CROSSING A BrRinGe oF Boars, 

In a Roman army the centurion was an officer who commanded a company of 100 men. 
Six companies made a cohort, and ten cuhorts a legion. The legion was the largest 
division in the army. In the above picture the soldiers with crests to their helmets are 
centurions. 


ANCIENT ROME ara 


Have you ever heard, tell of the greatness of 
Rome, of her splendid buildings, of the prowess of 
her soldiers, of the ability of her orators and 
Statesmen? Perhaps you have heard of the great 
Julius Caesar who led the Roman armies into Gaul, 
and even as far as the shores of Britain. 

The Romans were not only conquerors; they 
knew also how to rule. They built roads across 
the dominions they conquered, and placed camps 
of soldiers on them to keep order and defend the 
land against enemies. 

Europe in olden days was inhabited by half- 
civilized tribes who often attacked the Romans and 
tried to drive them away from the countries they 
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had conquered. But the armies of Rome, well 
armed, well disciplined, and well led by their 
officers, were always victorious in the long run. 
You can imagine with what respect the ancient 
world looked towards Rome, the birth-place of this 


ereat civilization. 
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THE PANTHEON AT ROME. 


as’ built by the Romans nearly two thousand years ago. The photo- 
building standing in the midst of the buildings of modern 
to Mars, Venus, and the other Reman guds. The word 
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The Romans, although they admired beautiful 
things, were not such artists as the Greek$; but 


they knew the power of unity and organization, 
The separate states of Greece were no match fo 
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the irresistible Roman armies. But though the 
Romans conquered the Greeks, they also respected 
them, and did not oppress them. They learned 
much from studying the work of the Greeks, 
and fashioned many of their own buildings in the 
Greek style. 

In those ancient days people were not so 
civilized as they are now. AJ] the ancient peoples, 
even the Greeks and Romans, kept some of their 
fellow-men in bondage as slaves. After the 
Komans had reached their greatest power, the 
grew proud and cruel. It was when they change 
from their habit of high and noble thinking, t 
— of sloth and cruelty, that their empire bega 

line. A tw Dihvw : 
ne of the cruelest sports of the Roman empire ~ 
me that of the arena. The arena was a4ring round * 
which tier upon tier of seats was erected. Upon 
these seats the emperor, the patricians, or nobles, / 
and the common people sat to watch the Sadist kok 
fight. 

When one of the gladia vas vanquished, 
and lay on the ground at the mercy of his 
conqueror, the latter looked to the people to know 
if he should kill him or not. If the vanquished 
giadiator had made a plucky fight, the onlookers 
would sometimes wave their handkerchiefs, which 
was the signal for mercy; but the signal “thumbs 
down” meant death. 

Sometimes an escaped slave would be re- 
captured, and condemned to fight wild beasts in 
the arena. The onlookers sat and watched the 
poor wretch being torn to pieces. The story of 
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Androcles tells of a Roman slave who worked for 
a Roman master in a Roman colony in Northern: 
Africa. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
PART I 


Many hundred years ago there lived in the 
north of Africa a poor Roman slave called 
Androcles. His master held great power and 
authority in the country, but he was a hard, cruel 
man, and his slaves led a very unhappy life. They 
had little to eat, much work to do, and were often 
punished and tortured if they failed to satisfy their 
master’s caprices. 

For long Androcles had borne with the hard- 
ship of his life, but at last he could bear it no 


longer, and he made up his mind to run away. He 


knew that he was taking a great risk, for he had no 
friends in that foreign country with whom he could 
seek safety and protection; and he was aware that, 
if he was overtaken and caught, he would be put to 
a cruel death. But even death, he thought, would 
not be so hard as the life he now led, and it was 
possible that he might escape to the sea-coast, and 
somehow find his way to Rome, where he would 
seek a kinder master. 


So he waited till the old moon had waned to a 


tiny gold thread in the skies, and then, one dark 


night, he slipped out of his master’s house, and. 
creeping across the deserted forum and ‘arene 
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the silent town, he passed out of the city into the 
vineyards and cornfields lying outside the walls. 

In the cool night air he walked rapidly. From 
time’to time he was startled by the sudden barking 
of a dog, or by the sound of voices coming from 
some late revellers in the villas, which stood beside 
the road along which he hurried. 

But as he got further into the country these 
sounds ceased, and there was silence and darkness 
all round him. When the sun rose, he was many 
miles away from the town in which he had been so 
miserable. But now a sew terror oppressed him, 
the terror of great loneliness. He had got into a 
wild, barren country, where there was no sign of 
human habitation. . 

A thick growth of low trees and thorny mimosa 
bushes spread out before him, and, as he tried to 
thread his way through them, his limbs were 
scratched, and his scanty garments were torn by 
the long thorns. Besides, the sun was very hot, 
and the trees were not high enough to afford him 
any shade. 

He was worn out with hunger and fatigue, 
and longed to lie down and rest. But to lie down 
in that fierce sun would have meant death, and 
he struggled on, hoping to find some wild berries 
to eat, and some water to quench his thirst. But 
when at length he reached the edge of the trees 
and bushes, he found that he was as badly off 
as before. 

A long low line of rocky cliffs rose before him, 
but there were no houses, and he saw no hope of 
finding food. He was so tired that he could not 
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wander further, and, seeing a cave which looked 
cool and dark in the side of the cliffs, he crept into 
it, and, stretching his tired limbs on the ary 
floor, fell fast asleep. 

Suddenly he was awakened by & noise that 
made his blood run cold. The roar of a wild 
beast sounded in his ears, and, as he started 
trembling to his feet, he beheld a huge tawny 
lion, with great glistening white teeth, standing 
in the entrance of the cave. It was impossible to 
escape, for the lion barred the way. 

Overcome with fear, Androcies stood rooted 
to the spot, waiting for the lion to spring on ia 
and tear him limb from limb. 

But the lion did not move. Making a Ne 
moan, as if in great pain, it stood licking one 
huge paw, and Androcles now saw that blood . 
was flowing from it. Seeing the poor animal in 
such pain, and noticing how gentle it seemed, 
Androcles forgot his terror and slowly ap- 
proached the lion. The latter held up his paw : 
as if asking the man to help him. | 

Then Androcles saw that a monster thorn had 
entered the paw, making a deep cut, and causing 
great pain and swelling. Swiftly but firmly he 
drew the thorn out, and pressed the swelling to 
stop the flowing of the blood. | 

Relieved of the pain, the lion quietly lay down 
at Androcles’ feet, slowly moving his great bushy 
tail from side to side, as a dog does when it feels 
happy and comfortable. 
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From that moment Androcles and the lion 
became devoted fmends. After lying for a little 
while at his feet, licking the wounded paw, the 
lion got up and limped out of the cave. A few 
minutes later he returned with a little dead rabbit 
in his mouth. He put the rabbit down on the 
floor of the cave beside Androcles. 

The poor man, who was starving with hunger, 
cooked the rabbit and ate it’ In the evening, led 
by the lion, he found a place where there was a 
spring, at which he quenched his thirst | 

And so for three years Androcles and the lion 

lived together in the cave;, wandering about the 
woods together by day, sleeping together at night. 
For in the summer the cave was cooler than the 
woods, and in the winter it was warmer. ™ 

At last the longing in Androcles’ heart to — 
live once more with his fellow-men became so 
great, that he felt he could remain in the woods 
no longer, but that he must return to a town, 
and take his chance of being caught and killed 
aS arunaway slave. _ | 

So*one morning he left the cave, and set off 
in the direction where he thought the sea and 
the large towns must be. After ‘only a few days 
wandering he unluckily fell into the hands of ae 
band of Roman soldiers, who were searching the» 
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country for fugitive slaves, and he was put in chains 
and sent as a prisoner to Rome. 

Here he was cast into prison, and tried for the 
crime of having run away from his master.- He 
was found guilty and condemned, as a punish- | 
ment, to be torn to pieces by wild beasts on the 
first public holiday in the great circus of Rome. 

When the day arrived Androcles was brought 
out of his prison, dressed in a simple short tunic, | 
and with a scarf round his right arm. He was 
given a lance with which to defend himself—a. 
weapon of little use against a powerful lion, which 
had been kept without food for some days to make 
it more savage and bloodthirsty. 

As’ he stepped into” the arena, sot the: huge 
circus, above the sound of the voices of thousands 
on thousands of spectators, he could hear the 
savage roar of the wild beasts pent in their cages 
on the floor below him. 

Suddenly the hush of expectation fell on the 
Spectators, for a signal had been given, and the 
cage containing the wild creature with which 
Androcles had to fight was shot up into the arena 
from the floor below. 

A moment later, with a gigantic spring and a 
Savage roar, a great lion bounded out of its cage 
into the arena towards the spot where Androcles 
stood trembling. 

But when it came near and saw Androcles, the 
lion stood still. Quickly but quietly it approached 
him, and gently moved its tail and licked the man’s 
hands, and fawned upon him like a great dog. 
And Androcles patted the lion’s head, for he knew 
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that it was his own lion, with whom he had lived 
and lodged all those years. 

Seeing this strange and wonderful meeting 
between the man and the wild beast, all the 
people marvelled, and the Emperor, from his 
high seat above the arena, sent for Androcles, and 
bade him tell his story and explain this mystery. 

The Emperor was so delighted when he heard 
the story that he bade the gaolers release An- 
drocles, and made him a free man from that hour. 
Not only did he give him his freedom, but he 
rewarded him also with money, and gave the lion 
to him, to accompany him wherever he went. 

People in Rome soon grew accustomed to see- 
ing Androcles followed in the streets by his faithful 
lion. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 
HORATIUS 


By Lorp MacauLay 


In the early days of Rome, while Rome was 
only a small state, the Romans became dissatisfied 
with their king, whose name was Tarquinius. At 
last they rose against him and drove him out, and 
declared that never again would they have a king. 
Instead of kings, they would choose two men each 
year to rule them, and these men were to be known 
as consuls. | 

Tarquinius sought help from a powerful king, 
Lars Porsena, king of Clusium, the greatest city 
of all Ltruria. A splendid army was raised, and 
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marched against Rome. The army camped by the 
side of the river Tiber, which flows past the city. 
There is a Roman legend which tells how one 
man, Horatius, and two companions held the 
bridge against the whole invading host. While - 
these three men prevented Lars Porsena from 
crossing the bridge, their fellow-countrymen hewed 
at the timbers that supported the bridge, till at 
length the whole structure crashed into the river, 
and so Rome was saved. Lord Macaulay’s ballad 
tells in English the story of this old Roman legend. 


OR TGS 


Lars, Porsena of Clusium >. 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. ~ 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, \/ 
The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. ° 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 
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But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 
From all the spacious country 
To Rome men took their fhght. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see. 
Through two long nights and days. 


The ballad then describes the throngs of people flocking 
into the city ; aged folk on crutches, women with their babies, 
sick men on litters borne along by slaves, husbandmen brown 
with the sun, mules and asses laden with skins of wine, flocks 
of sheep and goats, herds of kine, wagons of corn and house- 
hold goods, all trooping into the city to seek protection from 
the advancing host of Lars Porsena. 

A meeting of the Senate was called by the River-Gate. 
There assembled the Consul and the City Fathers : 





Out spake the Consul roundly: 

“The bridge must straight go down; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town.” 


Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear: 
“Toarms! Toarms! Sir Consul: 
Lars Porsena 1s here.” 
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On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Kise fast along the sky. 


And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling and the hum. 


And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the w all, 
And darkly at the foe. 
“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?” 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate: ie 
“To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
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‘And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

_For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods? 


“ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
1, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?”’ 


Two brave men offered to stand side by side with 
Horatius in the narrow (strait) passage of the bridge, while 
below them the Romans hacked and hewed at its timbers. 





_ Now while the Three were tightening 
* Their harness on their backs, 
' The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe; 
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And Fathers mixed with Commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. \ 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Cae Dashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind . like surges ae ae 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four thousand gee sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 
Where stood the dauntless lhree. , 


The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon their foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three hers came spurring 
Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they 
drew : 
And lifted hrgh their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way. . 


The three Tuscan warriors were slain, and those that 
followed were also slain, until the Tuscans began to feel 
dismay and shame. Horatius was wounded, but meanwhile 
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the Roman citizens were hewing at the timbers and weakening 
the bridge. 





But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius!” 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

“ Back, Lartius! Back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!” 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


Lartius and Herminius both darted back and safely 
reached the Roman shore. They were dismayed on 
turning round to see Horatius still standing on the 
farther bank facing the Tuscans, 
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Alone stood brave Horatius 
But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“ Now yleld thee to our grace!” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; | 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed — 

The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 
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And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All. Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
' And even the ranks of Tuscany 
CouldScarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin. 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 
- And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd.,, 
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They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath 1s written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


LHE SEVEN. SEWPLE MEN: OF ian 


(Adapted from ‘‘ Romantic Tales from the PunieD ? by Charles 
Swynnerton. By permission.) 


Once upon a time seven men of Baner left 
their native wilds and set out to seek their 
fortunes. On the evening of the first day of their 
journey, they sat ‘down under’) atreetomrest. 
“Before we go any further,” said one of them, 
‘let us count to see if/we arevallthere,” Se cie 
counted; “One; two, three; four ihive, ‘sig and 
quite forgetting to count himself, exclaimed, 
“There's one of us missing—we are only six.” 
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“ Nonsense!” cried the others, and the whole 
company of seven began counting each other, 
with uplifted fingers. But each of them quite 
forgot to count himself. So they all rose up, and 
seattered to see if they could find their miss- 
ing comrade, and presently two of them met a 
shepherd, and the others, seeing this and think- 
ing the shepherd might have some news, gathered 
round. The shepherd greeted them civilly and 
asked: “Friends, why are you in such low 
spirits ?” 

“Alas!” said they, “we have lost one of our 
party. This morning we started seven in number, 
and now we are only six. Have you seen any one 
hereabouts ?” 

“Yes,” said the shepherd, “see here! I have 
found your missing comrade for you. Let me 
count.—One, two, three, four, five, six, seven /” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the seven in one _ breath, 
“you have indeed found our missing brother. 
We owe you a debt of gratitude. Let us, in 
return for this service, do a month’s free labour 
for you.” 

The shepherd was delighted with this pro- 
posal; and making up his mind that he would 
take advantage of the simplicity of these extremely 
simple men, he led them home with him. 

Now, the shepherd's mother was very old, and 
so feeble that she could do nothing to help herself. 
In the morning the shepherd said to one of the 
Baneris, “You stay here and take care of my 
mother while [I am out.” To another he said, 
“You take the goats out to graze on the hillside, 
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and whatever you do take great care of them.” 
Then, not knowing what work to give to the 
others, he said to them, ‘‘ Wait until to-morrow, 
and I shall then have some work for you to do.” 

Being the hot season the flies were numerous, 
and the man who was in charge of the shepherd’s 
mother found that he had plenty to do to protect 
her from them. When he had flapped with a 
cloth for some time, and still the flies persisted in 
settling on the old lady’s face, he became desperate, 
and hit out so wildly that the duster struck her. 

“Stop,” exclaimed the shepherd, “or you will 
do my mother harm.” Picking up the cloth he 
looked round to find some one else to whom he 
could give the work. But by this time all the 
household had gone out, so the shepherd was 
obliged to beat away the flies himself, for the rest 
of the morning. 

Meanwhile the other Baneri had led his goats 
out on the hillto graze. At mid-day he sat down 
to eat his bread, while many of the goats lay 
down beside him. While he was eating, he 
observed that the goats were moving their jaws 
too, and not knowing that goats chew the cud, 
he thought that they were mimicking him. “Oh,” 
cried he, jumping to his feet and seizing his heavy 
stick, ““because I am eating you think you can 
make game of. me, do you?” He made a rush 
upon the goats and injured several of them before 
they could escape. 

That night was a sorrowful one for the shep- 
herd, whens he found that several of his goats were 
missing from be gah 
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The next morning, the remaining five simple 
men of Baner came to him for their work. “Give 
us some work to do,” said they. 

_‘{No, no,” answered he, “you have amply 
repaid me for the trifling service I was able to 
do for you, and now, I| pray you, go on your way 
and let me see you no more.” 

Hearing these words the seven simple men 
rose and resumed their journey. 


OUR MIDNIGHT SKIES 


THE PLANET MARS 
PART I 


You may already know that most of the spark- 
ling points of light that make the night so beauti- 
ful, are really suns, great globes of fire, just like 
our own sun, only some of them are vastly larger 
and hotter. All the stars we see are not suns; a 
few are worlds like our own, with summer and 
winter, day and night, and perhaps even snow and 
sleet and wind and rain. These bodies are called 
planets, and they circle round the sun as our earth 
does. 

In the evening you may have seen a beautiful 
white. star low down in the western sky. Or you 
may have seen the same white star in the eastern 
sky, jf you are an early riser.,-Ihis is the planet 
Venus, atrd when it is an evening star it shines 
always in the west; when it is a morning star it 
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springs up out of the east as the herald of a new 
day. 

But there is another planet which is at times as 
bright as Venus, only instead of being brilliantly 
white in colour it is fiery red. You may have 
seen its ruddy splendour in the eastern evening 
sky. Perhaps you asked what the star was, and 
you were told that it was the planet Mars. = 

Besides Venus and Mars there are three other 
planets which can be seen by the naked eye. These 
are Jupiter, Saturn, and Mercury. If you do not 
know where these planets are in the sky you 
must ask some one who does know to point them 
out to you. Then when you have made sure of 
their positions, you must watch them night -after 
night as they move among the other stars. Because 
of this wandering habit, so different from that of 
the stars which remain in the same unchanging 
relative positions, the Greeks called Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn planets or 
“Wanderers.” 

As you know, Mars was the god of war among 
the ancient Romans, and so, when Mars rose red 
and baleful on the eastern horizon, these ancient 
people thought that its coming predicted war and 
tumult and disaster. We can readily understand, 
therefore, how eagerly the movements of Mars 
were watched by the Greeks and Romans. In 
these days we have ceased to connect Mars with 
wars and conflicts, but the star is none the less the 
most interesting among the planets, for when it is 
examined in a telescope strange markings are seen 
upon its surface. 
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In the picture Figure 1, we give a view of 
Mars as it is seen through one of the largest 
telescopes. Now here is a very remarkable thing. 
[f-Il° look at Mars through the telescope, say at 





FiG. 1.—-SHOWING SEVERAL DOUBLE CHANNELS ON TIIE SURFACE 
OF MARS. 
(From Jars, by Percival Lowell.) 


eight o'clock in the evening, the appearance I see 
is as*shown In Figure 1; then, if I go out again at 
four oclock in the morning and look at Mars, the 
markings are quite different. Very likely what [ 
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shall see will be something like that indicated in 
Figure’ 2. 


What has happened, do en aaa between the 
hours of eight and four o’clock ? 





Fic. 2.—VIEW OF MARS SHOWING THE CANALS AND THE LAKES 
AT THEIR INTERSECTION. 


(From JZars, by Percival Lowell.) 


“Oh,” you will say, “I know. The planet has 
been turning round, and so at four o'clock we see 
quite a different hemisphere from what we did at 
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eight o’clock.” Yes, that 1s the explanation of the 
changed appearance. 

By watching the markings come and go, come 
and go, passing away and then after many hours 
reappearing, men have been able to determine with 
very great accuracy how long Mars takes to turn 
once on its axis. Its day is 24 hours 37 minutes 
23 seconds long. ‘Thus if it were possible for us 
to get to Mars and have school there, we should 
find very little difference in the length of the day. 

True, the sun would look very much smaller and 
dimmer than it does to us, for Mars is nearly twice 
as far away from the sunas the earth, and the nights 
would be intensely dark, but otherwise there would 
be no difference. 

But the markings on the two charts, if we look 
at them carefully, will tell us something more about 
Mars than the length of itsday. Do youseea white 
circle at the topofthe picture? That is one of the 
poles of Mars. Where is the other? It is on the 
far side of Mars, for we cannot see the two poles of 
a globe at the same time. 

Now, this leaning towards us of one pole tells 
us how much the axis of Mars is inclined to the 
sun. And here again there isa very great similarity 
between Mars and the earth, for the axes of both 
are almost equally inclined to the sun. Thus the 
seasons on Mars will be the same as those on the 
earth, spring, summer, autumn, winter, following 
one another in an unfailing succession. 

But you may ask, What is the white patch round 
the pole? What would you expect to find at the 
pole of our earth, if you got there? Snow, surely, 
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you will answer! This round dise at the upper 
Martian pole is also snow. 

But it is only a very small snow-covered zone, 
for itis summer in the upper hemisphere of Mars, 
and the snow has accordingly nearly all melted 
away. We shall see immediately what wonderful 
things happen as the snow melts. 

If you look at the lower part of the two pictures 
you will see a great expanse of white. 

“Yes,” you will say, “for it 1s winter in this 
hemisphere, and so the greater part of it is covered 
with snow.’ 

Suppose we watched Mars throughout its year, 
should we find that its year was the same length 
as ourown? No, the Martian year is nearly twice 
as long as our year, for Mars having a very much 
longer road to travel round the sun than our earth 
has, takes a longer time to accomplish its journey. 
Thus the length of the Martian seasons will be 
nearly twice that of ours. If we were able to get 
to Mars, it would be a little strange at first to hear 
a well-grown boy, in answer to a question, reply, 
“Tam five years of age, sir.” On our earth he 
would say, ‘I am nine years of age, sir.” Then 
you might see a very, very old man, feeble and 
bent, and on inquiring his age he would tell you 
to your astonishment that he was only forty years 
ofage. Yes, but they were long Martian years! 
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OUR MIDNIGHT SKIES 


THE PLANET MARS 
PART Il 


Well now, suppose we watched Mars through- 
out its year: watched it as it passed through 
all its seasons, summer, autumn, winter, spring, 
what changes on its surface would you expect 
to see? 

As summer in the northern hemisphere passed 
away and autumn came, and as autumn gave way 
before chill winter, the little patch of snow, which 
looks like a bald spot on a man’s head, would grow 
and grow, until it covered the whole hemisphere. 

Then in the lower hemisphere you would ex- 
pect the snow to recede, and the markings to come 
out, as the south pole swung into the hght and 
heat of the sun. 

This is just what takes place on the surface 
of Mars. As the northern summer dies away, the 
snow at the pole begins slowly to spread outwards, 
gradually covering up most of the markings you 
see in the picture ; while in the lower hemisphere 
the markings grow more and more distinct as the 
snow melts away. Then at last the south pole 
comes into view, and the north pole passes away 
into its winter darkness. 

But there are more changes than these. As 
summer comes, first to one hemisphere and then 
to the other, the dark patches become greener in 
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colour, as if with the advent of summer came 
leaves, and grass, and flowers. 

If you look again at the picture you will see 
certain lines like roads crossing the surface of the 
planet, and at the meeting-places of the lines are 
round dark spots. | 

~ These lines are called canals, and many 
astronomers consider them to be the work of 
some intelligent beings. The explanation offered 
is that these lines are waterways for carrying the 
water from the melting snow to the dry equatorial 
regions, and that the dark spots at their junctions 
are huge reservoirs. I think it but right to warn 
you that although this @xplanation seems very 
reasonable, it is by mo-Means accepted by all 
astronomers. Perhaps when you are grown up 
men and women, and your old reading-book is 
locked away in a desk among other treasures of 
your youth, the secret of these canals will have 
been revealed. At present all we can say is that 
we know very little about these canals, except 
that they are wider in summer and narrower in 
winter. p- | 
Frequently across the surface of Mars a light 
haze is seen to pass, obscuring for a time the 
permanent markings. This haze is without doubt 
clouds. Now, clouds cannot exist without an 
atmosphere. So we know that Mars has an 
atmosphere somewhat like our earth. Perhaps | 
should not use the word “somewhat,” for the 
atmosphere of Mars is far thinner than that which 
we have around us. 


It is so thin that if we got there we should 
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speedily die. We should not have enough air to 
keep our lungs working. So that trom this reason 
alone, if there be men on Mars, they must be quite 
different from those who live and die on our earth. 

Then there are no great tracts of water on 
Mars. No seas or lakes have been seen. The 
only water upon its inhospitable, dreary shores is 
that obtained from the melting polar snows, or 
from the misty clouds that sometimes float low 
over its surface. 

Of mountains there are none; of islands there 
are none; deserts are there in plenty, and barren 
snow-clad polar lands. What a world, a dreary 
dead world! How very thankful we should be 
that we live on a smiling, beautiful, bountiful, 
fruitful earth, with great majestic oceans, vast and 
rugged mountain lands, quiet meadows, green 
islands, life-giving rivers ! | 

There is one good thing about Mars, however. 
It would bea splendid place to play cricket upon. 
On its surface the force of gravity is three times 
less than that which rules on the surface of the 
earth. So with the same energy a ball could be 
sent three times as far by the batsman. But this 
also has its disadvantages, for the bowler could 
bowl three times as swiftly, the fielders throw 
three times as far. Perhaps, after all, cricket on 
our earth would be pleasanter. 

I hope that some day you will see all these 
markings upon Mars for yourselves, not on the 
page of a book, but through a telescope. 

But even if you are not able to see the planet 
itself, try to study from the pictures, which are 

: iH 
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careful drawings made by experienced observers, 
all the facts that have been put before you. 

All the markings in the two maps have names, 
but you need not trouble about these yet. When 
you are older you may read up the geography ot 
Mars. 

A. W. RoBERTS. 


THE NIGHTINGALE “SND. PEE Gil 
WORM. 


/ A nightingale, that all day long 

oh Had cheer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel,—as well he might,— 
The keen demands of appetite ! 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied, far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 
50, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 


The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent :— 
“Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 
“As much as I your minstrelsy, ‘ 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as | to spoil your song ; 
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For 'twas the self-same power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 

' Might beautify and cheer the night.” 


The songster heard his short oration, 

And, warbling out his approbation, 

Released him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


A TRIP TO BURMA Pn 


PART I 


Burma is a pleasant country ‘to live in. Not 

\ only is the scenery pretty, but the people are 
happy and prosperous. That is the impression 
received by strangers who visit the country. 
Much of the travelling in Burma is done by river. 
If you Jook at a map you will see that parallel 
ranges of hills extend down the country from 
north to south. The water that falls upon the 
slopes of these hills drains downwards into the 
valleys that lie between them, and thus each valley 
contains a river. The two main rivers are the 
Irrawaddy and the Salween. The Salween is a 
swiftly flowing stream: its passage is through 
gorges, and it is therefore not very useful for 
navigation. The great commercial highway of 
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Burma is the Irrawaddy, ; 
Orr th ° 
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MHrort 
« Boys of India, at any rate those who live on the 
eastern coast, are well acquainted with alluvial 
land. Now, the word “alluvium” means land 
which is brought down from a higher to a lower 
level. The great rivers of Eastern India are every 
day carrying down soil from a higher to a lower 
level, and depositing it at their mouths. This is 
alluvial land. 








A MAIN STREET: STRAND ROAD, RANGOON. 


Can you imagine the little rivulets of the 
mountain-sides, all running into the valley, rub- 
bing tiny particles from the rocks as they tumble 
over them, chafing particles of earth from their 
banks, and bearing these tiny particles with them 
into the main river? It is such little tributaries 
that tumble their waters into those of the Irra- 
waddy. It is no wonder that the waters of the 


‘Wo be held ; 
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© Irrawaddy are muddy. To see how water wilk’ ~~ 


’, carry mud in suspension you have only to stir | 
~ a roadside puddle with a sticky 
Let us follow the broad Irrawaddy on its course 
to the sea. It is not by any means a sluggish 
stream, for the gradieat of the river-bed is quite 
sufficient to keep the water moving. You all know 
that if water is still, it becomes clear, for the mud 
particles, which are heavier than water, sink to the 
bottom. The roadside pool soon became clear 
when you left off stirring it with your stick. In 
the same way the mud in the waters of the Irra- 
waddy does not fall to the bottom until the flow 
of the river is checked. Can you guess where 
that occurs? 


What a great mass, how vast and deep, the sea ou 


is! It is not still; for the tides and currents are. 
for ever sweeping it along this way and that in 
the great basin in which it lies. If you ran quickly 
downstairs into a corridor along which a crowd 
of boys were slowly moving in one direction, the 
foree with which you struck them would open a 
place for you in the crowd. You would then con- 
tinue to move with the main stream of boys. sSo 
/ it is with the waters of the Irrawaddy. Where 
the river water meets the stately, slow-moving 
tide of the sea, there it receives its check, and it 
is then that the muddy particles sink to the bottom. 
We have said nothing of the flow and ebb of 
the tides; but it is quite plain that when the tide 
is flowing up the estuary of a river the fresh water 
is checked higher up than when the tide is ebbing 
or running out, 
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Let. us follow the course of the river a little 
further. We have come to the point at which we 
can imagine the mud sinking to the bed of the 
estuary of the Irrawaddy as the fresh water is 
held up by the incoming tide. Then, when the 
tide turns and flows outwards in the direction 
in which the river water is trying to flow, we can 





A BURMESE RIVER BOAT. 


imagine the particles being lifted up again, and 
carried down a little further, till the’ flow is 
stopped by the waters of the mighty sea itself. 
Imagine the process going on day after day for 
tens and hundreds of years, the mud banks steadily 
growing higher until they peep above the surface 
of the water; imagine seeds from plants and trees, 
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borne by the wind, dropping upon the exposed 
mud, springing up and growing; and presently 
you have an island in the river, dividing the water 
into two channels, steadily increasing in size, and 
perhaps in time joining with the mainland on one 
side. Is it not easy to see how the courses of 
great rivers might in a hundred years move or 
be extended many miles ? 

The land of Lower Burma is nearly all alluvial 
in character, formed in the manner we have de- 
scribed. Now, alluvial land is one of the richest 
for agricultural purposes that can be _ found. 
Lower Burma, being alluvial land, is rich in 
crops, especially rice. The land is intersected by 
water channels that connect the greater of the 
delta streams with one another. They form 
natural highways for the carriage of the rice after 
it has been harvested, and for the other crops that 
can be grown in this rich soil. Along these 
smooth channels the Burmese boats glide, laden 
deep with produce, their white sails reflected in 
the water. Very quaint the old-fashioned type of 
Burmese boat is, with its high carved stern and 
complicated sails and rigging. It is better to 
carry rice by river than by train, for it does not 
get so jolted and bruised. 

To obtain an idea of the appearance of Burma, 
let us imagine that we are approaching the port of 
Rangoon on a visit to the country. Looking over 
our steamer’s side we see, long. before the coast is 
in sight (for the low flat coast of Lower Burma 
cannot be seen many miles away), the colour of 
the water suddenly change. At one moment the 
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sea around us; 1s blue, thesnextatistmuddy "The 
line that marks the blue sea water from the muddy 
river water is quite well defined. After some more 
hours of steaming we enter the Rangoon river. - 
Every now and then our vessel’s nose cuts 
through patches of floating matter that are being 
swept along by the current. What can these be? 
We learn that these are the rice husks, that have 





I 


THE WATERSIDE AT RANGOON. (THE RANGOON RIVER.) 


been stripped from the grain in the rice mills. 
Presently we are near enough to Rangoon to see. 
the tall mills themselves on e#ker side of the river. 

Rangoon is a busy city. Its streets are lined 
with tall offices, public buildings of stone, shops, 
and warehouses. Electric cars pass to and fro 
along shining rails; and there are bullock. carts, 
and carriages drawn by sturdy little Burmese 
ponies. 
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The pleasantest part of Rangoon lies just out- 
side the city. Here are the beautiful grounds at 
the foot of the hill on which stands the Shwe 
Dagon pagoda. Inthese gardens there is a large 
lake, studded with pretty wooded islands. On 
the shores of the lake stand wide-spreading trees, 





A CORNER OF THE LAKE. 


and on the hill above, so that it can be seen for 
miles around, the golden pagoda is outlined against 
the sky. 

This becomes a solemn scene when ‘the sun 
sinks below the hill. The trees and water, till 
then alight with his slanting beams, grow dim 
and shadowy. but it is only for a moment. As 
the sun sinks and shoots his light higher and ever 
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higher»the sky again brightens.. Gold turns to 
pink and pink to red, until the whole of the west 
is dyed with colour. As the light grows less, so 
does the shape of the pagoda fade away into the 
gloom. | 


A TRIP* DO CBOR REA 


PAR it 
THROUGH:-THE DELTA -AND UP-1HE TRRAMW Aiy 


The steamers that take passengers from town 
to town in Burma are those of the Irrawaddy 
‘Flotilla Company. It is an interesting journey to 
go from Rangoon to Bassein, for the boat winds its 
way through the maze ‘ofachannels of the delta) 
Sometimes we are steaming along a broad stream, 
between open rice-fields; then we plunge down a 
narrow side channel, through dense jungle that 
rises like a wall on each side of the steamer. ~ It is 
a surprising thing that the Burmese pilot can 
find his way among so many channels, especially 
at night.XBry cle 

The return journey is made at night. A large 
searchlight is lit upon the steamer, and a broad 
band of light is thrown upon the stream ahead, 
illuminating the shining water and the jungle 
walls. In some places the channels are so narrow 
that, to turn the sharp corners, the boat has to go 
dead slow. 
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The Irrawaddy Flotilla boats go up. the 
Irrawaddy as far as Bhamo, which is within sight 
of the mountains of China. On the way up the 
river the traveller passes the skeleton-like erections 


of the mineral oilfields. As his boat pushes her’ 


way steadily against the yellow stream, he sees 
“steamers sweep down, made fast to a lighter on 
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A FLOATING WHARF AND STEAMER ON THE IRRAWADDY. 


either side, filled with oil. Prome and Mandalay 
are the two largest towns,on the river, and both 
are connected dakeh rail by Rangoon. Mandalay is 
one of the capitals of the former kings of Burma, 
and there the gabled palace, ornamented with the 
woodearving for which the Burmese are famous, 
can be seen. 

The prettiest reaches of the Irrawaddy lie 


“pe 
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above Mandalay, for here the stream is blue and 
sparkling instead of yellow and muddy, and the 
tree-covered hills close in, until in some places 
cliffs | rise, straight from the cedge, sof they water, 
These are the defiles or passages through the hills. 
worn by the running water. Through the defles 





A TEAK RAFT FLOATING DOWN RIVER FROM THE FORESTS 
OF THE INTERIOR. 


the stream runs very rapidly, for it narrows 

considerably, and in some parts it is shallow also. 

Between Mandalay and Bhamo is the station or 

landing-place where people alight to go to the 
Mogok Ruby Mines. | 

Some of the best Burmese wood-carving is that 

. on the pagodas. The Burmese, like the people on 
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other countries, devote their best energies and 
skill to the ornamentation of their sacred buildings. 
I shall never forget one visit I paid at night to the 
Prerhe pagoda. Like all the Burmese pagodas, it 
is built on a hill top, up to which there is a covered 
staircase of many flights of broad stone steps. There 
was a bright moon anda slight breeze that night. 





A DEFILE ON THE UppeR IRRAWADDY. 


| climbed up these steps to the stone platform of 
the pagoda. This platform was surrounded by 
pretty woodwork shrines, surmounted by carved 
gables. Under the shadow thrown by the gables 
[ could just discern the outlines of the carved 
figures in the half-lght. At the edge of the plat- 
form there were two palms, which crossed each 
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other, and near by stood another, while the round 
moon shone between them. It was so still that 
you could almost hear yourself breathe. High 
overhead the lttle golden clapper on the point of 
the pagoda tinkled against its bell, fanned by the 
night air. The pavement was flooded with moon- 
light, here and there crossed by the shadows of 
the palms. 

I saw the same pagoda in the day-time, when 
the people were passing up and down the stairs to 
place flowers upon the shrine. How happy they 
looked, smiling and talking and laughing! They 
say that Burma is a happy country, and I| can well 
beheve it. One cannot imadinewtaese. peom.. 
whether women or men, ever looking otherwise 
than well contented. 


THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN 
by W.. HY G.’ Kineston 


The following episode is taken from a famous 
sea story for boys. A great many English tales 
and poems deal with the sea, especially tales of 
adventure, and all boys, whether English or Indian, 
are interested in adventures in foreign lands. The 
three midshipmen in the story were close friends. 
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Jack Rogers was English, Alexander Murray, or 
Alick as he was called, was Scotch, and Terence 
Adair, the third, was Irish. They had their 
adventures before the time of steamships. Men-of- 
war in those days were either line-of-battle ships, 
frigates, or corvettes and sloops. They were all 
sailing-ships. The line-of-battle ship was_ the 
largest type of vessel with the greatest number of 
guns. The frigate came next. It was on a frigate 
that the midshipmen in the story were serving. 


AN EPISODE FROM “THE THREE- MIDSHIPMEN ” 


PAKT I 


The midshipmen were aroused by the cry of 
“All hands shorten sail!” ‘The boatswain’s whistle 
had not ceased sounding along the decks before 
Jack and Murray were on their way aloft, the first 
to the fore, the other to the main-top, where they 
were stationed. 

A heavy squall had struck the frigate, and she 
was heeling over with her main-deck ports almost 
in the water. Up they flew with the topmen to 
their stations, while the officer of the watch was 
shouting through his speaking-trumpet, “Let go 
top-gallant halyards. Clew up, haul down.” 

Down came the yards on the caps. The sails 
were now bulging out and shaking in the wind. 
Out flew the active topmen to the yard-arms. 
Jack, as he had often before done, ran out upon 
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REEFING TOPSAILS IN STORMY WREATEER. 
(All the other sails are furled.) 
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the yard. He was hauling away at the sail, when, 
as he leaned back, he felt himself suddeniy thrown 
from his hold. In vain he tried to clutch the 
edge of the sail; it slipped through his fingers. 
Headlong he came down, striking the edge of a 
lower sail. Mechanically he clutched at it. Pro- 
bably this broke his fall. In another moment he 
was among the foaming waters, with the ship 
flying fast away from him. 

Murray had meanwhile been looking to see 
which mast would have its sails first reefed, and 
as he looked forward he saw Jack fall from aloft. 
He guessed that he must have struck his head 
when falling, and that he would be senseless when 
he reached the water. In amoment his jacket and 
shoes were off, and down he slid like lightning by 
the topmast weather backstay, and, leaping into the 
water, swam towards the spot where Jack had fallen. 

Captain Lascelles had seen the accident. Step- 
ping back, he himself let go the lfe-buoy, noting 
exactly the spot where the accident had occurred. 
But not an order did he give. Perfectly cool, he 
stood waiting till the sails were reefed. Murray 
meantime caught sight of Jack, who lay senseless 
on the water, to the surface of which he had just 
risen, after having once gone down from the force 
with which he had fallen into the sea. Murray 
dreaded lest he should again see him sink. He 
exerted all his strength to get up to him. The 
life-buoy was not far off. Had there been time, he 
would have first towed it up to Jack, but he was 
afraid if he did that he would in the meantime sink. 
Murray swam bravely on. : 

ROJA MUTHIAH 
47, HOSPITAL STREET 
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The foam, as the wind swept it off the surface 
of the sea, dashed wildly in his face, but he kept 
his eye fixed steadily on Jack’s head, so that, should 
he go down again, he might know exactly where to 
dive after him. Murray, under Jack’s instruction, 
had been constantly practising swimming, and he 
now very nearly equalled his master in the art. 
His courage was as high, and what he wanted in 
muscular strength he made up by his undaunted 
spirit. He longed to know what had become of 
the frigate, but he would not turn his head to look. 
His first object was to get hold of Jack, and to 
keep his face out of the water so that he might not 
be suffocated. 

With steady strokes he swam on, admirably 
retaining his presence of mind. Every stroke was 
measured. There was no hurry, no bustle, with 
Murray; he knew that such would only bring 
worse speed. What an excellent example did he 
set of the way to attain an important object! 
Calmly eyeing it, and though clearly comprehend- 
ing all the difficulties and dangers which sur- 
rounded him, with unswerving courage pushing 
towards his point. “Keep up! keep up, Jack!” 
he sang out, but Jack did not hear him. | 

The seas, every moment increasing, came 
roaring towards him, while the foam dashed over 
his head. He surmounted them all. ‘“I am here, 
Jack! I am here!” he repeated, as he grasped 
Jack by the collar and turned him over on his 
back, so that his face might be uppermost. 

A faint moan was all the reply Rogers gave. » 





TACK AND ALICK IN THE WATER. 
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PART i 


This was satisfactory, for it assured Murray that 
Jack was alive. Now he looked round anxiously 
for the lfe-buoy. It had drifted away before the 
gale. But then he also had the wind in his favour, 
and he wdid. not. despair of overtaking its.-W uh 
one hand supporting his shipmate, and with the 
other striking out, he swam steadily on towards 
the life-buoy. 

Evening was coming on. Darkness he knew 
would soon overspread the sea. He knew the 
difficulty that his friends on the ship might have 
in finding him and his companion. A far more 
practised swimmer than he might have despaired, 
but he did not. Murray did not trust to his own 
right arm to save him. He looked to help from 
above... “Fle knew: 4h it“wasy tieht 1b = weld wpe 
afforded him. If not, he was prepared to meet 
his fate. Bit 

Meantime, away flew the frigate. The moment 
the’ sails were reefed, the captain issued the 
orders he had been anxious ta give, “About ship,’ 
“Teli alee x. 

Never did the crew more strenuously exert 
themselves to box round the yards. They knew 
who was overboard, and the two midshipmen were 
favourites with all hands; Murray for the calm, 
gentlemanly, officer-like way in which he spoke to 
the men, and for the thorough knowledge of his 
duty he always displayed; Jack for his dash and 
bravery, and the good spirits and humour with 
which he carried out any work allotted to him. 
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They now saw that neither was Murray wanting 
in dash and courage. 

While the frigate was sailing back towards the 
spot where the accident had occurred, preparations 
were made for lowering a boat. There was no 
hurry or confusion on board. The boat’s proper 
crew were called, and the second heutenant took 
charge of her. 

Some people thought that Captain Lascelles 
was a very Strict officer. It is true he never over- 
looked a breach of discipline or carelessness of 
duty. Strictness in such matters was a necessity. 
He used to say that a breach of discipline, how- 
ever trifling, 1f allowed to pass, was like a small 
leak, that, if permitted to continue, would go on 
increasing till the ship foundered. Thus, among 
other good arrangements, every boat on board 
was kept in readiness to be lowered at a moment’s 
notice, and everybody knew exactly what to do 
when a boat was to be lowered. 

Captain Lascelles did not allow his feelings to 
appear; but he was intensely anxious about the 
fate of his two midshipmen. He would have given 
all the worldly wealth of which he was possessed 
to be sure that they would be saved. The thick 
clouds brought up by the gale increased the 
gathering gloom. Neither they nor the life-buoy 
could be seen. 

He had carefully noted the exact course on 
which the frigate had run since the boys went 
overboard, so that he was able to calculate how to 
sail her so as to bring her back to the same spot. 
‘There were also many sharp eyes on the look-out 
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forward, endeavouring with all their might to 
discover the lost ones. In those southern latitudes 
darkness comes on with a rapidity unknown in 
lands blessed by a long twilight. Thus before the 
frigate got up to the spot where the accident had 
occurred, the night had come down completely on 
the world of waters. 

“Tam afraid that the poor lads must be lost,” 
said the second to the first leutenant. “We 
ought to hear them or see something of them by 
this time.” 

“Don't say that, Thorn,” answered the first 
lieutenant. ‘ Rogers is the midshipman who took 
the line * on shore when the firefly was wrecked ; 
and Murray, though so quiet, is a very gallant 
fellow. They will do all that can be done to save 
themselves. I should indeed be deeply grieved if 
they were lost.” 

There was a good deal of sea running at the 
time, but not enough to make the lowering of a 
boat a matter of danger if carefully performed. 

“We'll heave the ship to, and lower a couple 
of boats to go in search of the lads,” observed the 
captain. | 

The first lieutenant issued the necessary 
orders, and the ship was brought up to the wind 
and hove-to. Mr. Thorn eagerly went to lower 
one of the boats. Hemming took charge of the 
other. Their respective crews sprang into them. 
The falls were properly tended and unhooked at 


* This refers to a former incident in the book. Rogers swam ashore 


with the line. The people on shore then saved the crew by pulling them 
along the line. 
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the right moment, and, getting clear of the ship, 
they lay ready to pull in whatever direction might 
be indicated. Here was the difficulty. 

‘Silence fore and aft,” sang out the captain. 
“Does any one hear them ?” 

In an instant there was dead silence. No one 
would have supposed that many hundred human 
beings were at that moment alive and awake on 
board the ship. Every one listened intently, but 
no sound was borne to their ears. Even Captain 
Lascelles began to give up ali hope. 

“The poor widowed mother, how will she 
bear it?” he muttered; ‘and that honest country 
gentleman—it will be sad news I shall have to 
send him of his son.” 

Scarcely had the captain thus given expression 
to his feelings, than a bright light burst forth 
amid the darkness some way to leeward. A shout 
arose from all on board. “They must have got 
hold of the life-buoy, they must have got hold of 
the life-buoy,’ was the cry. “ Hurrah! hurrah!” 
The two boats dashed away, with eager strokes, 
in the direction of the hght. 


PART III 


Meantime Murray had towed Jack steadily on 
towards the buoy. He began to feel very weary, 
though, and sometimes he thought that his 
strength would fail him. He looked at the buoy; 
it seemed a very long way off. He felt at last 
that he should never be able to reach it. “I'l 
not give in while life remains,” he said to himself. 
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Just then his hand struck against something. 
He grasped it. It was a large piece of wood: 
He pushed it under Jack’s back, and rested his 
own left arm on it. He immediately found-an 
immense advantage from the support it afforded: 
‘(Who= sent) that piece: ole wood {6 my “aid t 7 he 
thought; “it did not come by chance.” » lhe as- 
surance that he was not deserted gave him addi- 
tional confidence. Jack also gave further signs of 
returning lite: 

“Where aml?’ he at length asked,-in ‘atone 
of voice which showed that his senses were still 
confused. 

“In the middle of the Mediterranean; but 
there’s a life-buoy close at hand, and when we 
get hold of it we shall be all right,” answered 
Murray. 

“What! iscthat you,;Alick © “asked \jael iat 
remember now feeling that I was going over- 
‘board; but how come you here? Has the ship 
gone down?” 

‘“No, no; all right ;.shell be hereto pick us 1p 
directly, I hope.” 

“Then you jumped overboard to save me!” 
exclaimed Jack. “Just like you, Alick; I knew 
you would do it.” 

Jack lay perfectly still all the time he was talk- 
ing... Jt. did not’seem “to occur to him’ thar 
could swim as well as his companion. 

“Here we. are!” cried Murray; “Heaven be 
praised—I was afraid that I should scarcely be 
able to make out the life-buoy, it is getting so 
dark.” He placed Jack’s hand in one of the loops 
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of rope hanging from the buoy, and took another 
himself, and together they climbed up, and sat on 
the life-buoy. Murray drew the piece of wood 
up alongside, observing, “I do not like to desert 
the friend which has been of so much service 
in our utmost need, and to kick it away without 
an acknowledgment.” 

Jack laughed. He had now completely come 
to his senses. ‘I’m very much obliged to you, 
Friend Log,” said he. “I know, Murray, what 
you are going to say; I am indeed thankful to 
Heaven for having thus far preserved me, and to 
you too, my dear fellow. But, I say, can you 
make out the ship ?” 

“Not a shred of her. I scarcely know in what 
quarter to look for her.” 

“ Well, then, all we shall have to do is to hold 
on to this buoy till daylight. The weather is 
warm, so we shall not come to much harm if the 
wind goes down again, and [ am very certain the 
captain will come and look for us.” 

“Tt may be a question whether he can find us, 
though,” said Murray. ‘“ By-the-bye, I do not 
think that the buoy was fired. If we can find the 
trigger we will let it off, and that will quickly 
show our whereabouts.” 

“A bright idea,” answered Jack. ‘Hurrah! 
I've found it. Now blaze away, old boy.” Jack 
pulled the trigger as he spoke, and immediately 
an intensely bright bluish light burst forth above 
their heads, exhibiting their countenances to each 
other, with their hair streaming, lank and long, 
over their faces, giving them a very cadaverous 
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and unearthly appearance. Jack, in spite of their 
critical position, burst into a fit of Jaughter. 
“Certainly, we do look as unhke two neat mid- 
shipmen as could well be,” he exclaimed. SMINGVEE 
mind, there are not many spectators.” 3 

Jack's and Murray’s coolness arose from the 
perfect confidence they felt that they would. not 
be deserted while the slightest hope remained of 
their being found; and now that they had set off 
the port-fire they were almost as happy as if they 
were already safe on board. They had not much 
longer to. wait... Presently a~hai reached them; 
they shouted in return, and soon afterwards they 
saw a couple of boats emerging from the darkness. 
One took them on board—the other towed the 
life-buoy; and in half an hour more their wet 
clothes were off them, and they were stowed away 
between warm blankets. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Griffith, farran, Browne 
and Co., Ltd.) 


MAN IS) HIS°OWN SEAR 


Man is his own star, and the soul that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late ; 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
FLETCHER. 
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VY 


Modern Delhi is not a very old city. It was 
built by the Emperor Shah Jehan, the royal 
builder, in whose reign the Moghul empire reached 
its zenith. ‘The emperor intended to have a capital 
worthy of the great empire over which he ruled. 
By the blue Jumna he built a fortified palace for 
his own use, and directly opposite to it, on the 
other side of an open maidan, were raised the mag- 
nificent domes and lofty minarets of the Delhi 
Jumma Musyjid. To build this they say that five 
thousand men were employed for six years. The 
emperor intended to have the new city named 
Shahjehanabad after himself, but custom is stronger 
than the will even of an emperor, and the modern 
city is commonly spoken of as Delhi. To the 
west of the great mosque le the streets, bazaars, 
and houses of the city. 

The fort of Delhi has a deserted appearance. 
The massive red walls stand up forlornly from 
the wide moat that surrounds them. There is not 
a voice to be heard, scarce a ripple on the water; 
not even a head shows above the battlements. 
Only a sentry stands in the shadow of the mag- 
nificent gateway, and a stray glimmer of light 
falls upon his steel bayonet. 

Within, the palace is equally deserted. The 
broad open courts, which were once thronged 
with a multitude of people, gaily dressed, eagerly 
bent on their business, now echo only to an 
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occasional footfall. Yet for a brief period not so 
long ago, at the great durbar held at Delhi, these 
old courts were once again re-peopled with princes 
and governors who came to pay homage to the 
King-Emperor. During that brief time the palace 
must have assumed the same lively aspect that it 
had when the great Moghuls held their court. 

‘ visitor who goes through the palace enters 
first into the Diwan-i-Am, the court in which the 
Moghul emperors held their public audiences. On 
one side is the high throne whereon the emperor 
used to sit, while below him on the pavement 
stood those who sought speech with him. The 
Moghul emperors, especially Jehangir, used to 
pride themselves upon their accessibility to the 
people. Jehangir used to keep a bell, which those 
who sought justice from him might pull at all 
times. To the east of the Diwan-i-Am is the 
Diwan-i-Khas, the hall of. private audience. This 
beautiful hall is built of pure white marble, deco- 
rated with gold, and its ceiling was at one time 
of silver. The silver and the famous peacock 
throne which was also in this hall, were looted 
on one of the many invasions to which Delhi has 
always been subject. 

Over two of the arches of the hall are written 
in Persian: | 


If on earth be an Eden of bliss, 
It is this, it is this, none but this. 


Once upon a time clear fountains used to play 
their waters In the marble baths of the palace. 
The fountains are gone, but the marble tloor and 
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baths may still be seen. Opposite to them stands 
the famous Delhi Pearl Mosque within the palace 
walls. It is built of pure white marble. 

Modern Delhi is only one of some seven Delhis, 
for the land about it has been the site of many 
cities in the past. South of it the stone walls of 
the Purana Killa, or old fort, still stand, built on 





SHAH JEHAN’S THRONE IN THE DIWAN-I-AM. 


the site of the olden city of Indraprastha. In 
ancient days cities and forts were built of wood, 
and the walls and houses of the original Hindu 
city have long since perished. But one object, 
an iron pillar, remains as a relic of this ancient 
city. lhe walls* of the present ruins of Indra- 
prastha, as seen in the picture, were built by Sher 


« See p. 143. 
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Shah Suri when he made the place his capital. 
D}o you see the Saracenic cupola on one of the 
gate towers? Within the walls can be seen the 
deserted but beautiful mosque built by Sher Shah 
when the city was his capital. 

To the south of Indraprastha lies the famous 
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INDRAPRASTHA, 


Kutab Minar. Words cannot describe what one 
feels when looking on this fine tower, and photo- 
graphs give no ites of its simple grandeur. One 
must see it to appreciate it. It is built of red 
sandstone. It used to be thought that Kutab-ud- 
din Aybek, Mahomed Ghori’s viceroy in India, 
built it, but scholars now think that his successor 
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Altamish was its builder. Near this Minar is the 
iron pillar we have already mentioned as probably 
belonging to ancient Indraprastha. The writing 
on it says that it was called “The arm of Fame 





THE KUTAB-MINAR, LOOKING UPWARDS FROM ITS FOOT. 


of Rajah Dhava, who subdued a people that lived 
by the seven mouths of the Sindhu (Indus) and 
obtained with his own arm undivided sovereignty 
on earth.” 
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Buildings, tombs, and mosques, commemo- 
rating the reigns of numerous monarchs, rise 
up on every hand over the plain between the 
Minar and modern Delhi. To the south of the 
Minar the walls of the ruined city of Tughlakabad 
stand up against the sky. This was the capital 
of the warrior king Ghias-ud-din Tughlak. Almost 
touching the walls stands the castle of his son, 
Juna Khan, who afterwards mounted the throne 
and is known in history as the tyrant king, 
Mahomed Tughlak. 


ODP ON -SOLFIUDE 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days and years slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quict by day ; 


i 
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Sound sleep by night ; study and ease, 
Together mix’d; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please, 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 
Thus unlamented let me dle, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I[ lie. 
ALEXANDER Pope. 


PRITHI. RAIL LAST OF THE HINDU 
KNIGHTS | 


Now, in the days of the old Hindu knighthood 
of India, there were four great cities where strong 
kings lived, who claimed that between them they 
ruled the whole of the country. And some of 
these cities you can find on the map quite easily, for 
three of them at least are there to this day. They 
were Delhi, Ajmere, Guzerat, and Kanauj, and one 
of them, Guzerat, is now known as Ahmedabad. 

The King who sat on the throne of Delhi was 
the very flower of Hindu knights. Young, hand- 
some, and courageous, a fearless horseman and a 
brave fighter, all the painters in India painted the 
portrait, and all the minstrels sang the praises, of 
Prithi Rai; but loudest of all sang his own dear 
friend, Chand, the court-bard of Delhi. 

Prithi Rai’s life had not been all play by any 
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means. His duty, as a king, was greater than 
that of other knights, since he had of course 
to defend his people. And already he had had 
to fight .great battles. For across the border 
lived a Saracen people under a chief called 
Mahmoud of Ghazni, and six times this chieftain 
had invaded India, and six times Prithi Kai 
bad met and overcome him. Only, fighting as 
a good knight should, for glory and not for 
greed, each time he conquered him he also set him 
free, and Mahmoud had gone home again. And the 
last of these battles had been fought at Thanes- 
war, where the Afghan was badly wounded. 

Just at this time, it very unfortunately happened 
that the king of Ajmere died, and left no son or 
grandson to succeed him. But he had a daughter 
who was married to the King of Delhi, and Prithi 
Rai was her son. So, as the old man had no son’s 
son to leave his throne to, it seemed natural enough 
to leave it to his daughter’s son, Prithi Rai, who thus 
became King of Delhi and Ajmere, and in this way 
the most powerful monarch in India. But this made 
one man very angry. The King of Kanauj claimed 
that /e ought to have had Ajmere, for he had been 
married to a sister of the old King. Probably he 
had always been jealous of Prithi Rai, but now he 
began to hate him with his whole heart. 

[In all countries always it has been believed 
that the bravest knight should wed the fairest 
lady. Now, in the India of that day it was 
accepted on all hands that Prithi Rai was the 
bravest knight, but, alas! every one also knew 
that the most beautiful princess in the world 
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was’ the daughter of Kanauj.. “She was: stam 
graceful, and lovely. Her long, thick hair was 
black, with a blue light on it, and her large eyes 
were like the black bee moving in the petals of the 
white lotus. Moreover, it was said that the maiden 
was as high-souled and heroic as she was beautiful. 

So Prithi Rai, King of Delhi, determined to win 
Sanjogata, Princess of Kanauj and daughter of his 
mortal foe, for his own. How was it to be done? 

First he went to his old nurse who had brought 
him up. He prostrated himself before her and 
touched her feet, calling her “Mother,” and she; 
with a smile, first put her fingers under his chin, 
and then kissed her own hand. Then the King sat 
down on the floor before her, and told her all that 
was in his heart. 

She listened, and sat without speaking for a few 
minutes when he had finished. ‘ Well,’ she said, 
after a while, “give me only your portrait. I shall 
send you hers. And [can promise you, that when 
you win your way to the girl’s side, you will find 
her just as determined as yourself, to marry no one 
but you.” 

That evening the old nurse left Delhi with a 
party of merchants bound for another of the royal 
cities. And in her baggage, unknown to her 
humble fellow-travellers, was a tiny portrait on 
ivory of the King. 

It was a week or two afterwards, that the ladies 
of the King’s household at Kanauj, took an old 
woman into their service who claimed that she 
had been born at the court of Ajmere, and had 
waited, in her childhood, on the late Queen of 
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Kanauj. This old lady soon grew specially fond 
ofthe Princess, and was gradually allowed to devote 
herself to her. 

Inthe long, hot hours she would sit fanning and 
chatting with her, or she would prepare the bath, 
with its scents and unguents, and herself brush the 
soles of Sarfjogata’s feet with vermilion paint. Or 
at night, when the heat made it difficult to sleep, 
she would steal into some marble pavilion on the 
roof, and coax the Princess to come out there into 
the starlight, while she would crouch by her side, 
with the peacock’s fan, and tell her tales of Delhi, 
and of Prithi Rai, and his love for her. And often 
they gazed together at a miniature, which had been 
sent, said the old woman, by her hand, to ask if the 
Princess would deign to accept it. For, as we all 
have guessed, of course, it was the old nurse of 
Prithi Rai himself who was here, serving the 
maiden whom he hoped to make his bride. 

In a few months came the time when the King 
of Kanauj must announce his daughter’s marriage. 
And he determined to call a swavamvara, that is, 
a gathering of princes and nobles, amongst whom 
the Princess might come and choose her husband. 
She would carry a necklace of flowers in her hand, 
and heralds would go before. At each candidate’s 
throne as they came to it, the praises of that prince, 
and all his great deeds in battle and tournament, 
would be declared by the heralds. Then the 
Princess would pause a moment, and if she decided 
that this was the knight whom she desired to 
choose for her husband, she would signify the 
fact by throwing her garland round his neck. And 
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then the swavamvara would turn into a wedding, 
and all the rival princes would take their places as 
guests. This was a ceremony only used for a 
royal maiden, and naturally no one was ever asked 
whom it would not be desirable for her to choose: 

In this case, invitations were sent to the kings . 
and princes of all the kingdoms, save only of 
Delhi, and all India knew that the most beautiful 
princess in the world was about to hold her 
swavamvara. 

This was the time for Prithi Rai to act. So he 
and his friend Chand, the court-bard, disguised 
themselves as minstrels, and rode all the way to 
Kanauj, determined to be present at the swayam- 
vara, see's it might cost. 

At last the great day dawned, and Sanjogata 
made ready for the bridal choice. Very sad at 
heart was she, for she knew not what the day 
might bring forth, only she was sure that of her 
own free will she would marry none but Prithi Rai, 
and he had not even been asked to the ceremony. 

The insult thus done to the knight of whom 
she dreamed, burned like fire in the heart of the 
Princess. She wondered contemptuously which 
of the princes who stood in the hall of choice, 
would dare to stand before the absent King of 
Delhi on the field of battle) And something of 
her father’s own pride and courage rose in her 
against her father himself, as the hour drew near 
fork the swavamivara to open. 

Yet behind all this lay the dull misery of the 
question. How could she announce her silent 
choice in the absence of the hero? A princess 
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might choose only amongst those present. To 
speak the name of one who was absent would be 
a fall unheard of from the royal dignity ! 

How the brow of the Rajput maiden throbbed 
as they bound on it the gold fillets of her marriage- 
day! How the wrists burned, on which they 
fastened the bridal ornaments. And the feet and 
ankles, loaded with their tiny golden bells, which 
would tinkle as their owner walked, like “ running 
water” in the bed of the streamlet, how glad they 
would have been to carry Sanjogata away into 
seclusion, where she might do anything rather 
than face the ordeal before her! 

At last, however, the dreaded hour came. 
Seated on thrones in the hall of choice, the long 
array of knights and princes held their breath as 
they caught the first distant sounds of the blare 
of trumpets preceding the Princess. Nearer and 
nearer came the heralds, and so silent was the 
company that, underneath all the noise and clang 
of the procession without, the tinkle of anklets 
could be heard distinctly throughout the great 
hall. They knew then that the queen of the bridal 
day was approaching. 

As for Sanjogata herself, as with slow foot- 
steps and bent head she paced along the pathway 
from the castle to the doorway of the hall, she 
saw no one amongst the many thousands, on foot 
and on horseback, beside the path. Had she but 
once looked up, the whole scene would have been 
changed for her, and in a moment she might have 
made her choice. But this was not to be. Lower 
and lower bent the head of the royal maiden 
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beneath her long rich veil. Tighter and tighter 
were clasped the hands that with their firm hold 
on the marriage-garland hung down before her. 
And slower and slower were the footsteps with 
which she drew near to the hall of choice, till she 
had reached the door itself. 

But there the proud daughter of kings raised 
her head high to lower it never again. For one 
moment she paused, startled, dismayed, incredu- 
lous, and then with flushed cheeks and haughty 
air, drawing herself up to her full height, she 
entered the hall of choice with perfect calm. For 
here at the entrance to the pavilion stood a 
grotesque wooden figure of the King of Delhi, 
made to stand like a doorkeeper, to wait at the 
marriage of the chosen knight. 

At first Sanjogata could not believe her own 
eyes. The image was hideous, mean, and dwarfish, 
but it was unmistakably intended for Prithi Rai. 
Was it not insult enough to the gallant knight to 
omit his name from the list of guests, that Kanauj 
should add to this the madness of mockery? Yet 
so it was. And as soon as she had realized it, 
the daughter of the King knew also her own part 
in the day's great ceremonies, and whatever might 
be the outcome for herself, she would play it to 
the end. 

The princes rose to their feet as the veiled 
maiden entered, and then sat down once more 
on their various thrones. The heralds fell back 
at the entrance, making room now for the Princess 
to precede them. And then, with slow firm steps, 
she, whose each footfall was music, passed on from 
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throne to throne. At each she waited quietly for 
the questioning cry of her own heralds, and the 
answering salutation of those about the enthroned 
prince. Then she listened to the tale of brave 
deeds by which each bard sought to glorify his 
own master in the eyes of the fair lady. But at 
each throne, after patiently listening, the veiled 
Princess paused a moment and passed on. And 
something in her bearing of quiet disdain told 
each whom she left behind her, that she required 
more than he had yet attained. But the sadness 
of disappointment gave place to astonishment, as 
Sanjogata drew near to the last throne, and stood 
listening as patiently and as haughtily as ever. 

This prince, as all thought, she must perforce 
“accept. Round his neck she must throw the 
marriage garland. With veil knotted to his cloak, 
she must at his side step forward to the sacred 
fire. These things she must do, for now there 
was no alternative. Yet none of these things did 
the daughter of the King attempt. Her slender 
form looked right queenly, and even beneath her 
veil her courage and triumph were plain to be 
seen as she turned her back on the whole assembly, 
as if to pass out of the hall of choice, and then 
stood a moment in the open doorway, and—threw 
the garland round the neck of the caricature of 
Prithi Rai! 

Her father, seated at the end of the hall, high 
above the guests, sprang to his feet with a mut- 
tered oath! But scarcely had he strode a foot’s 
length from his place when a tall horseman from 
amongst the crowd stooped down over the form 
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of the Princess, and, lifting her to. his saddle, 
galloped off out of sight, followed by another. 
Prithi Rai and his friend Chand had not come to 
Sanjogata’s swayamvara in vain. 

And then the festive hall became the scene Ra 
a council of war. The King of Kanauj swore a 
mighty oath that to the enemies of Delhi he would 
henceforth prove a friend. The outraged princes 
added their promises to his, and runners were 
sent across the border with letters to Mahmoud 
of Ghazni, offering him the alliance of Kanauj 
in his warfare against Prithi Rai. The day that 
had dawned so brightly went down in darkness 
amidst mutterings of the coming storm. For the 
wedding day of Sanjogata was to prove the end of 
all the ages of the Hindu knighthood. 


A year had ‘passed. To Prithi Rai and his 
bride it had passed like a dream. Amongst the 
gardens and pavilions of the palace they had 
wandered hand-in-hand. And Prithi Rai, lost in 
his happiness, had forgotten, as it seemed, the 
habits of the soldier. Nor did Sanjogata re- 
member the wariness and alertness that are. 
proper to great kings. It was like a cup of rich 
wine drunk before death. Yet were these two 
right royal souls, and knew well how to meet the 
end. 

Suddenly broke the storm of war. Suddenly 
came the call to meet Mahmoud of Ghazni on 
the field of action. And then, without a tear, 
did Sanjogata fasten her husband's armour, and 
buckle on his sword, and kiss the royal jewel that 
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she was to place in the front of his helmet. And 
while the battle raged around the standard of 
Delhi, she waited, cold and collected in the palace. 

tours passed away, and ever on and farther 
onwards rolled the tide of battle—on one side the 
infuriated Kanauj, fighting by the side of the alien 
in faith and race, and on the other Prithi Rai 
with his faithful troops. Splendidly fought the 
adherents of the King of Delhi. But in the end 
the advantage of numbers prevailed, and Prithi 
Rai fell, pierced to the heart, at the foot of his own 
banner. 


(From Sister Niveditas “ Cradle Tales of Hinduism,” by 
permission.) 


THE TAJ MAHAL wa 


(FRom LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SLEEMAN’S “ RAMBLES 
AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL ”) 


On the rst of January, 1836, we went on sixteen 
miles to Agra. When we were about six miles 
from the city, the dome and minaret of the Taj 
opened upon us from behind a small grove of fruit 
trees. I'he morning was not clear, but it was a 
good one for a first sight of this building. The 
dome appeared larger through the dusty haze than 
it would have done through a clear atmosphere. 

For five-and-twenty years of my life I had 
looked forward to the sight now before me. Of no 
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building on earth had I heard so much as of this. 
We had ordered our tents to be pitched in the 
gardens of this splendid mausoleum, that we might 
partake to the full of the enjoyment which every- 
body seemed to derive from it. We reached there 
about eight o'clock. 

I went over the whole building before I entered 





THE Ta} MAHAL. 


my tent; and from the first sight of the dome on 
the distant horizon to the last glance | took from 
my tent at the magnificent gateway of the grounds, 
I can truly say that everything surpassed my 
expectations. 

I at first thought the dome formed too large a 
portion of the whole building, that its neck was too 
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long and too much exposed, and that the minarets 
were too plain in their design. But after going 
repeatedly over every part, and examining the 
whole building from all positions, whether under 
the full moon at midnight or under the noonday 
sun, the mind seemed to rest in the calm belief that 
the scene was entirely beautiful. It was one on 
which the sight could dwell for ever without 
fatigue. 

After my quarter of a century of anticipated 
pleasure, | expected while going over the building, 
to come presently to something that would dis- 
appoint me. But no, the satisfaction one feels at 
first is never impaired. On the contrary, it 
continues to increase from the first sight of the 
dome in the distance to the minute inspection of 
the last flower upon the screen round the tomb. 

The Emperor Shah Jehan and his Queen lie 
buried side by side beneath the building in a vault 
to which we descended by a flight of steps. Their 
remains are covered by two slabs of marble. 
Directly over these slabs, upon the floor above, 
beneath the dome, stand two other slabs of the 
Same marble, exquisitely worked in mosaic. Upon 
that of the Queen, amid wreaths of flowers, are 
worked in black letters passages from the Koran. 
On the slab over her husband, there are no 
passages from the Koran; merely mosaic work of 
flowers, with his name, and the date of his death. 

[ asked some of the learned Mohammedan 
attendants the cause of this difference. [hey told 
me that Shah Jehan himself designed the slab over 
his wife, and saw no harm in inscribing the text of 
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the Koran upon it; but that the slab over himself 
was designed by his more pious son, Aurungzeb, 
who did not think it right to place holy words 
upon a stone which the foot of man might. some 
day touch. | 

The mausoleum, the terrace upon which it 
stands, and the minarets, are all built of the finest 
white marble, inlaid with precious stones. The 
wall around the quadrangle, including the river 
face of the terrace, is made of red sandstone, with 
cupolas and pillars of white marble. The marble 
was all brought from the Jeypoor territories upon 
wheeled carriages, a distance, | believe, of two or 
three hundred miles; and the sandstone from the 
neighbourhood of Dholepore and Futtehpore Sikri. 
Shah Jehan is said to have inherited his liking for 
this colour from his grandfather, Akbar, who 
constructed almost all his buildings of the same 
stone. This magnificent building, and the palaces 
at Agra and Delhi were, I believe, designed by 
Austin de Bordeux, a Frenchman of great talent 
and merit, in whose ability the Emperor placed 
much reliance. For his office of plan-drawer, he 
received a regular salary of one thousand rupees 
a month, with occasional presents that made his 
income very large. 

We visited the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque. 
It was built by Shah Jehan entirely of white 
marble, and completed, as we learn from an in- 
scription on the portico, in the year a.p, 1656. 
There is no mosaic upon any of the pillars or 
panels of this mosque; but the design of the 
flowers in relief is exceedingly beautiful. It is a 
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simple and majestic building. Some people ad- 
mire it even more than the Taj, because they have 
heard less of it, and their pleasure is heightened 
by surprise. Few, however, go to see the Pearl 
Mosque more than once, stay as long as they will 
at Agra: and when they go the building appears 
less and less to 
deserve their ad- 
miration; while 
they go to the [aj 
as often as they. 
can, and find new 
beauties in it 
every time. 

I went out to 
visit the tomb of 
the Emperor Ak- 
Dar at Secundra, 
a magnificent 
building raised WITHIN THE PEARL MOsQueE. 
over him by his 
son Jehangir. Considering all the circumstances 
of time and place, Akbar has always appeared to 
me among sovereigns what Shakespeare was 
among poets. I reverenced the marble slab that 
covers his bones, more perhaps than | should 
that of any other sovereign with whose history 
1 am acquainted. 
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LOVE OF GOUh TE 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d and unsung. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR BABER 
It 


./ BABER'S DESCRIPTION OF FERGHANA 


In the year fourteen hundred and ninety-four, 
and in the twelfth year of my age, I became king 
of Ferghana. 
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Uhe country of Ferghana is situated on the 
extreme boundary of the habitable world. It is 
of small extent, and is surrounded by hills on all 
sides except the west. 

The country abounds in grains and fruits, its 
grapes and melons are excellent and plentiful, and 
it is noted for pomegranates and apricots. The 
people have a way of taking the stones out of the 
apricot and putting in almonds in their place, 
which gives the fruit a delicious flavour. 

The country is abundantly supplied with 
running water, and is wah aes pleasant in the 
spring. 

There are many gardens overlooking the rivers 
where tulips and roses grow in great profusion, 
and there are meadows of clover, sheltered and 
cool, where travellers love to rest. 

Ferghana abounds in birds and beasts of game; 
its pheasants are so fat that four persons may 
dine on one and not finish it, and the venison is 
excellent. 

It is a good sporting country; the white deer, 
mountain goat, stag, and hare are found in great 
plenty, and there is good hunting and hawking. 

My father, Omer-Sheikh-Mirza, was a prince 
of high ambition. He was always bent on some 
scheme of conquest. Heseveral times led an army 
against Samarkand, and each time was defeated. 

On the fourth day of Ramzan, 1494, my father 
was feeding his pigeons, when the platform slipped, 
causing him to fall from the top of the rock, and 
with his pigeons he took his flight to the other 
world, 

L 
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My father was of low stature, had a short bushy 
beard, and was fat. He was not particular in food 
or dress, and wore his turban without folds, 
allowing the ends to hang down. His generosity 





THE EMPEROR BARBER. 


was large, and so was his whole soul, yet brave 
withal and manly. Hewas only a middling shot 
with the bow, but had uncommon force with his 
fists, and never hit a man without knocking him 
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flat to the ground. Nevertheless, he was a humane 
man. He had three sons and five daughters. Of 
the sons, 1, Mahomed Baber, was the eldest. 


BABER DESCRIBES SAMARKAND 


. Having proceeded to the citadel, I alighted 
at the Bostan Serai; and, towards the end of the 
month Rabia-ul-Awel, by the favour of God, I 
gained complete possession of the city and country 
of Samarkand. 

In the whole habitable world there are few 
cities so pleasantly situated as Samarkand. It is 
in latitude 39° 37’, and longitude gg’ 16’ from Ferro. 
! directed its wall to be paced round the rampart, 
and found that it was five miles in circumference. 
There are many palaces and gardens that belonged 
to Taimur both in Samarkand and the suburbs. 
Taimur built in the citadel of Samarkand a stately 
palace, four storeys high, which is known by the 
name of Goll-serai. 

There are many other magnificent buildings in 
Samarkand. One of these is the grand mosque, 
which is within the walls of the city, and is built 
of stone. A number of stonecutters were brought 
from Hindustan to work on it. 

To the east of Samarkand there are two gardens. 
The more distant one is called the Perfect Garden ; 
the nearer, the Heart-delighting Garden. From 
the first there is a public avenue, planted on each 
side with pine trees. In the other a large palace 
has been built, in which there is a series of 
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paintings, representing the wars of Taimur in 
Hindustan. 

Mahomed Sultan Mirza, grandson of Taimur, 
founded a college just as you go out of the stone 
fort of Samarkand. The tomb of Taimur, and the | 
tombs of all such of the descendants of Taimur 
as have reigned in Samarkand, are in that college. 

Another remarkable building is the observatory, 
which is provided with an astronomical apparatus, 
and is three storeys high. By means of this 
observatory, Ulugh Beg composed the <Astrono- 
mical Tables, which are followed at the present 
time, scarcely any other being used. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully fine city. Each 
trade has its own bazar, so that the different trades 
are not mixed together in the same place. The 
baker’s shops are excellent, and the cooks are 
skilful. The best paper in the world comes from 
Samarkand. Another preduction of Samarkand 
is crimson velvet, which is exported to countries 
on every side. 

Samarkand has many provinces, of which one 
of the largest is Bokhara. Its fruits are both 
abundant and of good quality, particularly its 
melons, which are exquisite, and are not to be 
equalled, either for quantity or excellence. The 
plum of Bokhara is also good. Nowhere else is 
that fruit to be found so good. The people peel 
off the rind of this fruit and dry it, and then it is 
sent to other countries, where it is a great delicacy. 

The household fowl and goose are here of a 
good breed. There is no wine superior, in spirit 
and strength, to that of Bokhara. When [| drank 
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wine at Samarkand, in the days when I had my 
drinking-bouts, I used the wine of Bokhara. 

The temperature of the air is delightful, the 
appearance of the country beautiful, water abundant, 
and provisions cheap. Those who have travelled 
in Egypt and Syria acknowledge that nothing 
there is comparable to it. 


BABER’S MEMOIRS 
II 


Baber lost Samarkand after reigning roo days, took it 
again, and again lost it. When he was twenty years of age 
(in 1502), and his fortunes were at a low ebb, he went to stay 
with a relative at Tashkend. He describes his condition as 
follows :— 


While I remained at Tashkend, I endured great 
distress and misery. 1 had no country, nor hopes 
of a country. Most of my servants had left me 
from absolute want; the few who still remained 
with me could not go with me on my journeys 
from sheer poverty. When I went to my uncle 
the Khan's divan, I was attended sometimes by 
only one person, sometimes by two; but I was 
fortunate in one respect, this did not happen 
among strangers, but among my own kinsmen. 
After paying my compliments to the Khan my 
uncle, | used to wait on Shah Begum, bare-headed 
and bare-foot, with as much freedom as a person 
would do at his own house. 
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At» length, however, | became tired of my 
unsettled state, of having no house or home, and 
indeed I became tired of living. I said to myself, 
rather than pass my life in such wretchediness 
and misery, it «were better ‘to teétire inte senic 
corner where I should be unknown. I thought 
of going to China, and resolved that I would do 
so, for from my infancy I had always felt a strong 
desire to visit China. I- had never been able to 
make the journey because I was a king, and also 
from feelings of duty to my relations. Now my 
kingship was gone, my mother was safe with her 
mother and. younger )brother? “in. short, every 
obstacle to my journey was removed. 

Sheibani Khan, a chief who was feared by 
everybody, both Turks and Mongols, was at this 
time becoming very powerful. I said to my uncle, 
“Ts it not better to restrain him before he becomes 
more powerful still?” I said that I would go and 
pay a visit to my younger uncle (whom my uncle 
the Khan had not seen for four and twenty years) — 
and ask him for his help and friendship. My 
purpose was to escape from my relations, for I had 
now fully made up my mind to go to Moghulistan. 

At this juncture, a messenger came from the 
Khan, my younger uncle, bearing the news that 
he was on his way to see my uncle. My plan, 
therefore, was totally upset. 

We all set out to meet my uncle. ; 1 had ridden 
out carelessly one day to see the country, when all 
at once I found myself face to face with him. I 
immediately alighted, and advanced so quickly that 
there was no time for ceremony. I embraced him, 
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and he ordered his children, the two Sultans, to 
embrace me. Shortly after my meeting with the 
Khan, Shah Begum also arrived. After embracing, 
he and the Khan sat down together, and talked 
about past events and old friends till after mid- 
night. 

On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, 
according to the custom of the Moghuls, presented 
me with a dress, complete from head to foot, and 
one of his own horses ready saddled. The dress 
consisted of a Moghul cap embroidered with gold 
thread, a long frock of Chinese satin ornamented 
with flowered needlework; a Chinese cuirass of 
the old fashion with a whetstone and a purse; 
from this purse hung three or four things hke the 
trinkets which women wear, such as a box for 
holding perfumed earth, and a little bag. 

My uncle, the elder Khan, came sixteen miles 
from Tashkend to meet my younger uncle, and 
having erected an awning, seated himself under it. 
The younger Khan advanced towards him, and 
when he was near, turned to the left of the elder 
Khan, and rode in a circle round him. When he 
Was again in front of him, he alighted from his 
horse, and advancing to the distance at which the 
salaam is made, he knelt nine times, and then went 
up and embraced him. 

The elder Khan, when the younger Khan came 
near, stood up; they stood a long time clasping 
each other in their arms. | 

The younger Khan, on retiring, knelt nine times, 
and when he presented his tributary offering he 
again knelt many times, after which he sat down. 
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All the younger Khan's men were dressed after 
the Moghul fashion. They had Moghul caps, 
frocks Bs China satin embroidered with flowers, 
quivers and saddles of green shagreen,. and the 
Moghul horses which they rode were dressed up 
ina singular style. The younger Khan came with 
but few followers; they might be more than one 
thousand and less than two. He was a stout, 
courageous man, and skilful with the sword. Of 
all his weapons he relied most on it. He used to 
say that the mace, the javelin, the battle-axe, even 
if they hit, could only deal a single blow. He 
never allowed his trusty sword to be away from 
him; it was always either at his waist or in his 
hand. As he had been educated and had grown 
up in an out-of-the-way part otf the country, he 
had something of rudeness in his manner, and of 
roughness in his speech. 


BABER'S MEMOLRS 
If] 


Having joined forces, the two Khans marched 
against Sultan Ahmed Tambol. The army 
amounted to about thirty thousand horse. Reports 
reached us that Tambol had collected his forces 
and had marched to Akhsi. The Khans, after con- 
sultation determined to give me a detachment of 
the army, with which I was to pass the river of 


Khojend, advance towards Ush, and take them in 
tne rear 
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Having separated from the Khans at Karnan, I 
passed the River Khojend on rafts, and advanced 
rapidly towards Ush. At sunrise | came upon 
the’fort of Ush while the garrison were off their 
guard, being totally ignorant of our approach. 
Seeing no remedy, they were forced to surrender. 

The inhabitants of the country were warmly 
attached to me, but partly from dread of Tambol, 
and partly because they were so far from me, they 
had not been able to do anything. No sooner, 
however, was | in Ush, than all the Uluses poured 
in to join me, from the east and from the south, 
from the hills and from the plains. The inhabi- 
tants of Uzkend, a fortress of great strength, 
which had formerly been the capital of Ferghana, 
declared for me. The people of Marghinau drove 
out their Governor and joined my party. The 
whole population on the Andejan side of the river 
Khojend, with all the fortified places, except Ande- 
jan itself, declared for me. 

All this time, although so many forts were eit. 
ing into my hands, Tambol, without being in the 
least alarmed, lay with his cavalry and infantry 
facing the Khans. A number of small engage- 
ments took place, but without advantage to either 
side. 

It came into my head to advance one night 
towards Andeian, and to send a man in to confer 
with the chief inhabitants of the place. With this 
plan in my head, I set out one evening from Ush, 
and reached a spot about two miles from Andejan 
about midnight. I sent forward Kamber Ali Beg, 
and several other Begs, to pass some person secretly 
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into the city, to confer with the Kwajeh and other 
leading men. I and my party remained behind on 
horseback, and awaited the return of the Begs. 

It might have been about the end of the third 
watch of the night, some of us were nodding, 
others fast asleep, when all at once saddle drums 
struck up, accompanied by martial shouts and 
hubbub. My men, being off their guard, and over- 
come with drowsiness, were seized with panic, and 
fled. 1’ had not seven time vtorrally “them. shut 
advanced towards the enemy, accompanied by 
threesothers. -Except us’ four, auhitne west ran won 
We had advanced buta little way, when the enemy, 
after discharging a flight of arrows, raised the war- 
shout and charged towards us. One horseman, 
mounted on a white-faced horse, came near me. I 
let fly an arrow, which hit the horse, and he 
instantly fell dead. They pulled up their horses 
for a little. 

My three companions said, “ The night is dark, 
we cannot tell the number of the enemy; all the 
troops that were with us have fled. We are only 
four men, and being so few in number, what injury 
can we hope to do the enemy? Let us follow 
our party, rally them, and lead them back into 
action.” 

Galloping back, we overtook our men, and 
horsewhipped some of them; but all our efforts to 
make them stand were of no avail. I and my 

companions repeatedly turned round to keep the 
enemy in check with our arrows, but they kept 
pursuing us. After retiring for five or six miles, I 
said, ‘hese people are few in number; come, let 
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us charge them.” When we turned our horses and 
advanced towards them, they stood still. 

Our scattered men now began to collect and 
come in from different quarters; but many good 
soldiers did not recover from their alarm that night 
till they were safe at Ush. About the hour of 
bedtime prayers we camped. Just before dawn, 
while our men were still asleep, Kamber Ali Beg 
galloped up, exclaiming, ‘The enemy are upon us 
—rouse up!” 

I had gone to sleep, as was my custom, even in 
times of security, without taking off my frock, and 
instantly rose, girt on my sabre and quiver, and 
mounted my horse. My standard-bearer seized 
the standard, but without having time to tie on the 
horse-tail and colours. Taking the banner-staff in 
his hand just as it was, he leaped on his horse, and 
we proceeded towards the quarter from which the 
enemy were approaching. | 

When I first mounted, there were ten or fifteen 
men with me. By the time I had advanced a bow- 
shot, we fell in with the leading horsemen of the 
enemy. Riding quickly up to them, and discharging 
arrows at them, we drove them back, and continued 
to advance till we fell in with the main body of 
the enemy. Sultan Ahmed Tambol was standing 
among about a hundred of his men. Tambol was 
urging them on, and was crying: “Smite them! 
Smite them!” But his men were sidling in a 
hesitating way, as if to say, “Shall we flee? Let 
us flee!” At this moment there were only three 
persons with me. I discharged one arrow at the 
helmet of Tambol, and again put my hand to my 
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quiver, and brought out a green-tipped arrow, 
which my uncle, the Khan, had given me. Un.- 
willing to use this arrow, I returned it to the 
quiver, and lost time in doing so. I then placed 
another arrow on the string, and advanced, while 
the other three lagged behind me. 

Two persons came on to meet me: one of them 
preceded the other This was Tambol. . There 
was a highway between us. His horse mounted 
on one side of it as°my ‘horse mounted on ‘the 
other, and we met each other in such a manner 
that my right hand was towards my enemy, and 
Tambol’s right hand was towards me. With the 
exception of the mail for his horse, Tambol had all 
his armour and weapons. [| had only my sword 
and bow and arrows. 

I drew the string to my ear, and sent the arrow 
I had in my hand straight at him. At that very 
moment an arrow struck me on the right thigh, 
and pierced it through. I had a steel cap on my 
head. ‘Tambol rushed towards me, and smote me 
a blow on it with his sword that almost stunned 
me. I had neglected to clean my sword, so it was 
rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone 
amidst a multitude of enemies. It was no occasion 
for standing still, so I turned my horse by the 
bridle, receiving another sword-cut on the arrows 
in my quiver as I did so, and returned to my 
soldiers. (Baber then rejoined his two uncles, who 
lay with their armies facing that of Tambol.) 

I went and saw my uncle, the younger Khan. 
In my first interview with him I had come upon 
him unexpectedly, and going up to him at once, 
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had not given him time even to dismount from his 
liorse. In consequence, our meeting took place 
without ceremony. On this occasion, however, 
whén I approached, it was he who came hastily to 
me. As [| walked painfully towards him, staff in 
hand, crippled by the arrow-wound in my thigh, 
he ran up and embraced me, saying, “ Brother, you 
nave behaved like a hero!” and taking me by the 
arm, he led me into his tent. 

His tent was but small, and as he had been 
brought up in a rude and remote country, it was 
far from being tidy. Melons, grapes, and stable 
furniture were all lying heaped up around him. 
After leaving the younger Khan, I went to my own 
camp, where he sent me his surgeon to examine 
my wound, This surgeon was wonderfully skilful 
in surgery. Ifa man’s brains were to come out, 
| believe he could cure him by his medicine. To 
some wounds he applied a kind of plaster; and to 
some wounded persons he gave a medicine to be 
swallowed. To the wound in my thigh he applied 
the skin of some fruits which he had prepared and 
dried. 


The above is a record of what happened in the year 
1502. During the year that followed Baber continued 
his struggles, never being really secure of his position 
till the year 1510, when Sheibani Khan, the brother of 
Tambol, and Baber’s chief enemy, was defeated by the 
Shah of Persia. After making several raids into 
Hindustan, Baber, in the year 1525, when he was King 
of Kabul, marched to the plain of Panipat, where he was 
opposed by the Lodi king of Delhi. In the next chapter 
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Baber is more than twenty years older. He 1s no longer 
a young struggling prince, but an experienced ruler and 
soldier. 


BABER Ss DEED@ERS 
IV 


The army of the enemy numbered about one 
hundred thousand men; the elephants of the 
emperor and his officers were said to amount to 
nearly a thousand. He possessed the accumulated 
treasures of his father and grandfather, in current 
coin, ready for use. It is a custom in Hindustan, 
in times of danger, to spend sums of money in 
hiring extra troops. Had the emperor chosen to 
do this, he might have had one or two hundred 
thousand more troops. Instead of this, he would 
not even satisfy his own army, for he disliked 
parting with any of his treasure. He was a young 
man of no experience. He was negligent in all his 
movements; he marched without order, retired or 
halted without plan, and engaged in battle without 
foresight. . 

(After his victory, Baber moved towards Agra, 
and his son, Humayun, marched against the Rajah 
of Gwalior.) | 

When Humayun arrived at Gwalior, Bikermajit’s 
people attempted to escape, but were taken by 
the troops which Humayun had placed to watch 
them, and put in custody. Humayun did not 
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permit his men to plunder them. Of their own 
free will they presented to Humayun a peace- 
offering, consisting of a quantity of jewels and 
precious. stones. Among these was a famous 
diamond, the Koh-i-nor, which had once been the 
property of the Sultan Ala-ud-din. On my arrival, 
Humayun presented it to me, and I gave it back to 
him as a present. 

On Thursday, the 28th of Rejeb, about the hour 
of afternoon prayers, I entered Agra, and took up 
my residence at Sultan Ibrahim’'s palace. From the 
time when I conquered the country of Kabul, which 
was in the year 1504, till the present time, I had 
always been bent on subduing Hindustan. From 
the year 1519 till the year 1526, I directed my 
attention closely to the affairs of the country, and 
in the space of these seven or eight years entered 
it five times at the head of an army. The fifth 
time, the Most High God, of His grace and mercy, 
cast down and defeated an enemy so mighty as 
Sultan [brahim, and made me master and conqueror 
of the powerful empire of Hindustan. 


(From the English translation of John Leyden and William 
Erskine, reprinted in Talbots “ Baber's Memoirs,” published by 
A. L. Humphreys, London.) 
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THE SILKWORM 


The beams of April, ere 1t oes, 
A worm, scarce visible, disclose ; 
All winter long content to dwell 
The tenant of his native shell. 
‘The same prolific season gives 
The sustenance by which he lives, 
The mulberry-leaf, a simple store, 
That serves him—till he needs no more! 
For, his dimensions once complete, 
Thenceforth none ever sees him eat; 
Though, till his growing time be past, 
scarce ever is he seen to, fiat! = 
That hour arrived, his work begins; 
He spins and weaves, and weaves and spins; 
Till circle upon circle wound 
Careless around him and around, 
Conceals him with a veil, though slight, 
Impervious to the keenest sight. 
Thus self-enclosed, as in a cask, 
At length he finishes his task ; 
And, though a worm when he was lost, 
Or caterpillar at the most, 

_ When next we see him, wings he wears, 
And in papilio-pomp appears. 
The moth lays eggs and thus supplies 
With future worms and future flies 
The next ensuing year, and dies! 
Well were it in the world, if all 
Who creep about this earthly ball, 
Though shorter lived than most he be, 


Were useful in a like degree. ’ 
. H. Cowper. 
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Ae’ PTRIP i fO, DARILLING 


It-is September in Calcutta. Each morning a 
mist floats over the maidan, and there is not air 
enough to rustle the leaves on the trees. Often 
had we wished to go to Darjiling, and see for our- 
selves those cool, wooded heights of which we had 
heard so much. It often happens that sudden 
determinations and hasty plans lead to the most 
enjoyable adventures. So it was on this occasion. 
On Wednesday morning we had no intention of 
visiting Darjiling; on Friday night we were speed- 
ing in the train towards that cool retreat. 

I will not describe the details of an uneventful 
journey. We alighted upon the sand at Damukdia, 
for there are no platforms. Twice, I believe, 
of recent years, the Ganges has chafed its bank 
so much, thet the station buildings have had to be 
moved further back. For this reason there are no 
pucca platforms, and the warehouses and offices are 
built of nothing more stable than wood. Thence 
we boarded the steamer and crossed to the train 
that awaited us on the further shore. At daybreak 
next morning our train pulled up at Siliguri, the 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
From here our journey was continued in the little 
mountain railway that climbs the hills, known as 
the Darjiling Himalayan Railway. There stood the 
little carriages and little engine, drawn up in 
the station, looking scarcely larger than toys in 
contrast to the heavy rolling stock to which our 
eyes had grown accustomed. 

M 
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But though small the little engine was very 
capable. Over the plains it ran, and we behind it, 
in the swaying, rattling little carriages. We dived 
into the woods of the Terai, and out into the ight 
again, as we reached the hills and began the ascent. 





A Loop ON THE DARJILING RAILWAY. 


(This occurs at one of the corners of the zigzag path pursued by the 
railroad up the mountain slopes.) 


Up we went, our engine straining at its load, and 
the little toy carriages jerking and shaking with 
each vigorous pull. 

We pursue our way round the sloping sides 
of the mountain that towers above our heads, 
gradually ascending it. Presently this peak will 
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be numbered among those that stand up on the 
plain below us. Up, up, ever up we go, doubling 
and twisting in loops and half-circles until at last 
we really find ourselves among the major moun- 
tains, and draw.up at the station of Kurseong. 





A TERAI TEA-GARDEN, SHOWING THE LOWER HILLS OF THE 
HIMALAYAS. THE HIGHER HILLS ARE HIDDEN, 


After a ten-minute stop we start again for the 
final stage, the run into Darjiling. What beautiful 
country thisis! Hills and dales on every hand, many 
of them covered with tea shrubs, for this is the 
country of tea-gardens. Now and then, between 
the hills, we catch a glimpse of snow-clad mountains 
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in the distance. Many of the hills are covered 
with woods. Occasionally we see plantations of fir 
trees—a sure sign of a cool climate. We breathe 
into our lungs the fresh invigorating air of the 
mountains. Indeed, at this early hour-of the morn- 
ing, we are glad to draw our cloaks closely around 





HILLS NEAR KURSEONG. ‘TEA-GARDENS AND DISTANT MOUNTAINS. 


us, for our noses and fingers are cold. At last we 
arrive at Darjiling, and:enjoy our breakfast. | 
will describe to you the scene that pleased me 
most during the short time that I stayed there. 
The most famous view in Darjiling is of course 
the snows on the higher ranges of the Himalayas 
some forty-five miles distant. I do not know 
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wherein the fascination of this view lies. The 
first sensation I felt when I beheld Kanchan- 
janga and his fellow-giants was one of slight dis- 
appointment. They looked so much smaller at 
this distance than I had imagined. But the fasci- 
nation grew incourse of time. [ach time I looked 
they seemed to be grander and higher than the 
time before. I suppose the eye has to be educated 





KANCHANJANGA AND HIS NEIGHBOURS AMID THE CLOUDS. 


in judging the grandeur of mountains just as it 
has in the choice and appreciation of colour. 
Each morning I used to walk to Birch Hill, which 
is covered with pretty birch trees as you may 
guess by its name, and from this high point 
directed my gaze over the intervening ridges of 
hills upon the still snows glistening in the morning 
sun, 

At daybreak I used to rise, and from my 
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window watch the pink dawn, reflected upon the 
snow-clad slopes of Kanchanjanga. I saw the 
great shadow, thrown by its mighty shoulder, 
grow less and less as the sun rose into the sky: 

As my experience grew, and I saw the giant 
Kanchanjanga in all his moods, sometimes dark 
and sombre, at other times serene and dazzling 
white, I began to feel something of friendship for 
him, and to view with jealousy the claims of other 
mountains, when the light and atmosphere com- 
bined to make them more imposing than he. 

But sometimes, in the evening, when the distant 
snows had faded from view, the nearer hills were 
as grand as the greater mountains, only their 
grandeur was of a different kind. My favourite 
view was again from Birch Hill. Looking in the 
direction of the snow peaks, between me and them 
rose the rounded backs of green and purple ranges. 
As the light diminished so the shadows deepened ; 
the purple and the green became dim. In the far 
distance [could yet, see’ the line of stv wie 
clouds that’ hung round: the. crestsor the men 
peaks. Calm and serene they remained till night 
crept from behind the mountains and gathered 
them into her cloak. Single lights twinkled in the 
valley below my feet. Turning round I retraced 
my steps along the road that winds round Birch 
Flill, beneath the arching trees, down to the busy 
murmuring town. | | 
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Daetea| was once prowling round a village, in 
search of stray bits to eat, when he accidentally 
fell into an indigo-vat. After trying for some 
time to get out, and finding that his efforts were 
unavailing, he rested for a while to consider the 
matter. 

At last a bright idea struck him. He would 
pretend to be dead. Then when the owner of 
the indigo came in the morning, seeing the useless 
body of a dead jackal in his vat, he would throw 
the body out, and so he would escape with his 
life. 

In the morning the owner came, and exactly 
what the jackal anticipated occurred. His body 
was seized and thrown into the jungle. 

No sooner did he feel his feet touch ground 
than he made off into the deepest parts of the 
jungle. There he came to a pool, and looking down 
into it, could hardly believe that he was looking 
at his own image. Instead of the dull brown skin 
which he expected to see, he saw a jackal whose 
body, head, and limbs were all of the deepest and 
most beautiful blue. The jackal was delighted with 
himself. ‘ Now indeed I am a beautiful animal!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ No other animal has such a colour 
as this; why should I not take my place as chief 
among the animals?” 

Thinking thus, he began to seek a way of using 
his stroke of good fortune to the best advantage. 


eit BLUE JACKAL 
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He called the other jackals to him and addressed 
them’ thus; “You can see: for yourselves, my 
brethren, that the sovereign of the forest has 
sought me out, and anointed me. It is plain that 
he has chosen me to be the king of animals. 
Henceforth I shall give my orders, and beware 
how you disobey.” 

The other jackals had no reply ready to make 
to this cool announcement. Their friend certainly 
was of a beautiful blue colour; so they threw 
themselves on the ground before him. The other 
animals of the wood, hearing of the blue animal 
who had come to be their king, came to do homage 
too. Soon, even lions and tigers were doing his 
bidding and waiting upon him like servants. 

Moving in the society of lions and tigers and 
the other aristocrats of the woods, the jackal began 
to feel ashamed of his own low origin. He treated 
his brothers, the jackals, with growing contempt, 
and at last banished them from his court. 

Outside the glade in which the jackal was 
receiving the compliments of lions and tigers, the 
jackals gathered together to think what they 
should do. , 

“Do not despair, my friends,” said a wise jackal, 
who, judging from the greyness of his snout, must 
also have been very old. “I have a plan that will 
bring about the downfall of our friend the king. 
The lions and tigers are deceived by the splendour 
of his coat; they do not recognize in him the jackal. 
If they did, they would soon change their manner 
to him. My plan is to make him betray himself. 
None of us can overcome his nature, and neither 
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can this jackal. If a dog were a king, would he 
enaw a shoe the less? My plan is this :—When 
dusk falls, and the jackal is sitting surrounded by 
his: Hons and tigers, we jackals will assemble, and 
when | give the word, we will all howl together. 
We shall see if our: friend does not howl too.” 
That night when the blue jackal was sitting in his 
court surrounded by his courtiers, suddenly the 
howls of many jackals broke upon the stillness of 
the woods. For amoment the blue jJackal’s instinct 
overcame his caution. An uncontrollable desire to 
join in took possession of him. Raising his blue 
snout he gave vent to one prolonged howl. In 
a moment the truth flashed upon the lions and 
tigers who were crouching at his feet. Filled with 
rage, they fell upon the blue jackal and tore him to 
pieces. 


FROM HIAWATHA 
By H. W. LonGFELLoW 


The poet imagines the little Red Indian boy, 
Hiawatha, growing up among his own people. 
The wigwam, or tent of skins, in which Hiawatha 
lives is beside a lake in the North American forest. 
Nokomis is Hiawatha’s grandmother You will 
see how musical the Indian words of endearment 
are, and also the names of the animals, and how 
cleverly the poet has made the sound of these 
words chime in with English words. 


_ poe \AL Ow, SE Oe >... 
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HIAWATHA'’S CHILDHOOD 


By the shores of Gitche Gamee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, . 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them ; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and.sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 


There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!” 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

“ Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the > wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea! my ‘Tittle owlet !” 


At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
“ Minne-wawa!” said the pine-trees, 

“ Mudway -aushka!" said the water. 
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Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
‘Lighting up the brakes and bushes; ° 


And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
“ Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your candle, 

Ere upon my bed | lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!” 


When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
“What is that ?” he cried in terror; 

“ What is that?” he said, ‘“‘ Nokomis ?” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 


“That is but the owl and owlet, 

Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 

Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter. 


Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
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How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” . 


THE, FIRST CAUNTING 


He the friend of old Nokomis 
Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha : 
“Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd torether, 
Kall for us a deer with antlers.” 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
“Do not. sheet us, Miawathat” 

Up the oak-tree close beside him 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among the branches, 
Laughed and said, between his laughing, 

~“T)o not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
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Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little hunter, 

“Tyo not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 

But he heeded not nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer! 

On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 

And as one in slumber walked he. 
Hidden in the alder bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 

Saw two nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway, 

Flecked with leafy hight and shadow. 

Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 

Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled; 

But the wary roebuck started, 

Stamped with all his hoofs together, 

Listened with one foot uplifted, 

Leaped as if to meet the arrow, 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 

Dead he lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river; 

Beat his timid heart no longer ; 

But the heart of Hiawatha 

Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 

As he bore the red deer homeward. 





A ND 


Words and Phrases 


Great ts the Sun. 


dusty attic, spider-clad: The sun shines through the keyhole 
in the door of the attic. Until the sun came the attic was dusty and 
gloomy ; spiders had woven their webs in the corners and made the 
attic more dismal still. When the sunbeams shone through the 
keyhole they made the attic bright and cheerful, and therefore glad. 
across the blue: The sun crosses the blue sky. He is sure- 
footed (his footing is trne) because he never stumbles or misses his 
way. ‘The sunbeams give the rose its colour. The rose would have 
no colour if there were no sun. Therefore the sun pacts the rose. 


The Ancient Greeks. 


as-sem’-ble strat’-a-gem ted’-i-ous 

rev’-el nav-i-gat’-ion ( pronounced 
lit’-er-a-ture teed ‘-ious) 
phil-os’-o-pher haz’-ard-ous 


his-tor’-ian 


Name the words above that occur in these sentences. What part of 
speech are they ? 


The Greek captains navigated their ships to the mouth of the 
river and sailed up to Olympia. The art of navigation was not 
known in those days; the captains steered at night by the stars, 
At Olympia were assembled thousands of people for the Olympic 
games. It was the largest assembly there for many years. None of 
the games were tedious, the competition between competitors was too 
keen. The games were very exciting, and the chariot-racing was even 
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hazardous. Had a chariot overturned its driver would almost surely 
have been killed. The onlookers revelled in watching the games. 
After they were over they held revels at which they drank and 
feasted. | 


How to pronounce the Greek proper names. 
U-lyss’-es: pronounced as if U-lyss’-ees (u as in due). 
Xenophon : as if Zenophon. 
Cic’-ons : Kik’-ons. 
Ith’-a-ca: Ith’-a-ka. 
Cy’-clops: usually pronounced Cy’klops, with soft first C and long y. 
Cy-clop’es : pronounced Cy-klop’-ees (long 0). 
Poly-phem’-us : Pol-y-feem’-us. 
Jove: Jove (long o). 
La-ert’-es : La-ert’-ees (long a). 
Crete. Kreet. 
Min-erv’-a : the accent is on the second syllable. 
Pen-el’-o-pe: the accent is on the second of the four syllables. 
Tel-em’-a-chus ; Tel-em’-a-kus, 
Ag’-a-mem’-non: the two a’s are short. 
Eu-me’-us : pronounced U-mee’-us (u as in due). 
Men-e-la’-us : pronounced in four syllables, the a being long as in day. 
An-tin’-o-us : pronounced in four syllables. 
Eu-rym’-a-chus : Eusim’-a-kus. 
Is’-ma-rus: a is short. 


The Adventure with the Cyclops. 


de-struc’-tion host’-ile de-stroy ' Cyclopes is the 
com-par’-i-son hos-pit’-able  re-solve’ Greek plural of 
di-rec’-tion un-couth’ a-venge’ Cyclops 
coast (pronounced in’-jure 

cult-i-vat’-ion un-cooth’ ) 


ca-price’ ( pro- 
nounced ca-preece’) 
hos‘-pit-al’-ity 


Read these sentences, and note the new words :— 


The Cyclops was not friendly but hostile to the Grecians. The 
Cyclops resolved to do them an injury, to destroy them if he could. 
How did they escape destruction ? a 
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If the Cyclops had been friendly he would have been hospitable. 
He would have offered them hospitality, given them beds and food, 
If they had lost their way, he would have directed them, shown them 
the right direction. But he was capricious. One minute he spoke 
kindly, the next minute he ate one of them. All the Cyclopes were 
capricious, full of caprices. The Grecians coasted along the coast 
(A modern coasting steamer is one that coasts along the coast.) 
The Grecians avenged their comrades’ deaths. You will read how 
they hurt the Cyclops. This was their vengeance. 


cau’-tion re-late’ di-gest’ 
del’-i-cacy es-teem’ ply 
mar’-in-er ex-cel’ 

can’-ni-bal se-lect’ 

o’-sier is’-sue 


Read these sentences and note the different uses of the same words :— 
It was a windy day, and as I was in delicate health, I took the 
precaution of tying ascarf round my neck before I went out. There 
were several scarves on the hat stand. I selected the thickest one. 
I showed great caution in wrapping myself up, but it is better to be 
cautious than rash. Cold weather affects my digestion ; I cannot 
digest my food. When I am suffering from indigestion, I eat light 
food, jellies and other delicacies. My friend is a mariner. I like 
and esteem him. I like him because he is friendly to me, and I 
esteem him for his frank, manly ways. He excels at swimming. 
He is indeed an excellent swimmer. He once related to me the 
story of his life. There is not time to relate it to you. Its relation 
would take too long 


The Home-coming of Ulysses, 1. 


for’-eign for’-eign-er fore-bear’ 
subt‘le (silent 2) subt’-le-ty 

safe safe’-ty 

wise wis’-dom 


He accused me of taking his bicycle. I was so taken by surprise 
that I did not know what to say. Ov the spur of the moment I 
exclaimed, ** Rubbish!” . 

If to-morrow is wet, will you go into the city to see the king? It 
would be a very wet day that would prevent me. (Similarly in the 
text—He must be a very cunning man that could outwit Ulysses.) 


N 
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Ulysses’ Home-coming, 111. 


As became the character he assumed: in accordance with the 
character. Ulyssesassumed a humble manner, becoming to a beggar. 
Similarly we could say: You look well in those clothes, they Jecome 
you. That turban decomes Govind; he does look becoming in it. 


Light entertainments: frivolous entertamments. The enter- 
tainments of light-headed, frivolous men. 


LV. The Slaughter of the Suttors. 


so-ci’-ety as-soc’-i-ate ghost rhymes with most. 
proph’-e-sy proph*-e-sy precede: go in front. 
em -u-lat’-ion em’-u-late succeed: follow. 
pre-sumpt’-ion pre-sume shaft rhymes with raft. 

: u-surp’ The long wooden part of 


an arrow is its shaft. 
. stayed: steady. 
I strive I strove 
I chide I chid 


Shot at a mark; the mark is the object at which they shot. 
Note the use of the phrases, taken from the text, in these sentences :-— 


I wanted to be by myself ; I didnot want company. When Isaw 
Gopal, who is a talkative fellow, I tried to walk by him. But he 
would not let me pass. He came to my side and ¢hrust himself 
wpon me. I walked quickly to try to tire him and so get rid of him ; 
but he walked quickly too. I took to my heels and ran with al/ my 
mizht and main; but however fast I ran he kept by my side. I 
pretended not to know that he was there, and Zook no heed of him 
but he did not mind. I could think of no other arts or whiles to get 
rid of him, so I slowed down, and gave heed to what he said. 
Gopal is a silversmith, a good craftsman I believe, but a bad talker. 
Still, the encounter did me good ; the humour of it provoked a smile, 
and presently my bad humour left me and I talked and laughed and 
fell in with his humour. 


The Elephant 
# in-cline’ in-clin-a’-tion 
4 4,2 
ob-serve ob-serv-a tion 


Have you an zzclination towards any profession? Would you 
like to be a doctor or a barrister or a soldier ? 
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I am inclined to think that I should like to be a scholar. I have 
a liking for learning. My inclinations are towards learning. 

Do you odserve what is wrong with that elephant? He has only 
one tusk. The poor fellow has lost one. 
' Feeling of his tusk. The word “ of” is introduced only to 
complete the metre in the line. ‘‘ The second, feeling his tusk,” has 
no metre, It might read ‘‘ the second, feeling down his tusk.” 

Spake is an old form of the past tense of the verb spoke. It is 
not often used. It is used here so as to rhyme with snake. 


The Story of the Hares and the Elephants. 


blaze (rhymes with days) de-lic’-ious rem’-e-dy 
as-semb’-le | as-semb’-ly 
de-serve’ de-serts’ 
err er’-ror 
peace pac’-i-fy 


If some deep pool be not found. In which mood is the verb 
in this sentence ? 

To the full: thoroughly. 

To their heart’s content: till they were thoroughly satisfied. 

The well-being of the elephants. What part of speech is 
** well-being ?” 

Who knows what would happen if the sun ceased to 
shine? Similarly in the text, ‘‘ Who knows what punishment may 
come to those who anger the moon?” In what mood are the verbs 
of these sentences ? 


Note how the above words are used in these sentences. Say what part 
of speech they are :— 


The ship began to leak in every part. No sooner did the sailors 
mend one leak than another opened. They could not remedy the 
leaking, so they ran the ship ashore on a desert island. They were 
pirates, who had taken countless ships and killed the crews, so if 
they died of starvation, they only had their deserts. They deserved 
to die. After three days they ran short of food. Starvation stared 
them in the face. Then they realized how they had erred and 
sinned. They assembled on the beach and confessed their errors 
After that they were at peace ; their uneasy minds were pacified, 
By confessing their faults they remedied the distress of their 
minds. 
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The Story of Aladdin, J. 


hardly or scarcely. I was sotired. I could hardly walk. We 
could also say—I could scarcely walk. 

chast’-ise ; (rhymes with the two last words in ‘‘ Thou hast 
eyes’). Beat. mts 

pro-vis’-ions: provisions of food. The mother provided food 
for supper. 

des-sert’: fruit eaten at a meal. 

de-clin’-ed : said no. . 

mem’-ory : I can remember well ; I have a good memory. I 
have happy memories of my school-days. 

a-bode’: dwelling. 

a-sham’-ed: felt shame. 

_I am resolved. I have made a resolution to turn him out. — 

What parts of speech are resolved and resolution ? 

took his leave: said good-bye, asked leave from his hostess to 
go. Boys obtain leave from their masters before they go out of the 
room. 


The Story of Aladdin, LI, 


called for Aladdin: if we go to a house to ask a friend to come 
with us for a walk, we make acall. A call in this sense is a short 
visit. On the way to school sometimes, you call at the Post Office 
to buy a stamp. 

art’-i-fice: trick. A fox ts a cunning animal, full of arts and 
tricks. He is an artful animal. 

No one but yourself can lift this stone. Which is the subject 
of this sentence ? 

terrace : a raised walk or path. 

in-spire’: the roar of a tiger in the jungle inspires one with fear. 

am’-e-thyst : the three syllables are pronounced. 

sa’-pphires : pronounced as if spelt sa’-fires. 

bo’-som: the o has the same sound as the 0 in woman. The 
bosom is the breast. 

e-merg’-enc-y ; Clive and his soldiers were locked up for many 
weeks within the walls of Arcot. Their supply of food ran out. 
In this emergency the sepoys gave their rice to the English soldiers. 

The poor boy fell into the water. <A crocodile swam towards 
him. In his: emergeney he cried out-to me, “Telp me) eiterpme st” 
Quick action was necessary in this emergency. I dropped a rope to 
him, and pulled him out. 
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dis-turb’: Do not stir the water or you will disturb the mud 
that has sunk to the bottom. Now, boys, be quiet, do not make a 
disturbance. 


Write two sentences using the words disturb and disturbance. 


The Story of Aladdin, IIT. 


gi-gant’-ic: the first g is soft. The word means very large, 
enormous. 

cur’-i-os’-ity : Here isa mango. I cut itopen. There isa stone 
inside. Now how did the stone get inside. Tell me, I am curious 
to know. Satisfy my curiosity. 

in’-ex-haust’-ible: The waters of the sea are inexhaustible. 
However much you take from them there is plenty more. Air is 
inexhaustible. However much we breathe there is plenty more. 

fru-gal’-ity : plainness, simplicity. A frugal meal is a plain, 
simple, meal. 


The Story of Aladdin, LV. 


mute: a mute is a person who is unable to speak, a dumb person. 

astonished beyond measure: so astonished that their astonish- 
ment could not be measured. 

fa-tigue’ : (pronounced as if spelt fateeg) Iam fatigued. Do you 
feel fatigued ? 

pe-ti’-tion: The woman laid a petition before the king. The 
petition begged the king to pardon her son, who was in gaol for theft. 
Many people petitioned the king that morning. 

I must own: I must admit. 


The Story of Aladdin, V. 
take pains: take trouble. Aladdin's mother took great pains 
when she went seven times and stood before the sultan. Boys who 
take pains with their lessons do them well. 


The Story of Aladdin, VI. 
bar: barrier. A barrier is placed sometimes across a road to 
stop the traffic, it bars the traffic. A door is shut and barred at night, 
to prevent robbers from entering. Similarly the sultan tried to bar 
Aladdin from marrying his daughter. 
grave: staid, serious. 
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Rain tn Summer. 


The poet has not written all the lines of this little poem in the same 
metre. The rhyme, too, does not take the regular form of most 
poetry. In the fourth verse, instead of two lines rhyming, three lines 
rhyme. The rain falls tumultuously down, ead in the same way the 
poem runs tumultuously on. 

yoke-encumbered head : the yoke on an ox’s neck must feel an 
encumbrance. It prevents him from swinging his head round to 
drive away the flies. It encumbers him. 

di-lat’-ed (long a): the nostrils dilate (open) when the animal 
draws in breath. It inhales the air, draws in breath. When it 
breathes out breath it exfales, 

clover-scented : clover, the sweet-smelling meadow flower. 

thrift : a thrifty man is he who works, spends his money well, 
and prospers. 


Androcles and the Lion. 


Forum: the forum was the open market-place in the middle of 
a Roman town. 

human hab’-it-a’-tion : Androcles reached a place where there 
was no human habitation, where no human beings lived, had their 
habitations (dwellings). People szadé¢ a country. 

thread : as a needle passes between the threads of a cloth, so 
Androcles ¢hveaded his way through the bushes. 

scant garments: few in number and thin. 

made his blood run cold: his blood seemed to run cold with 
terror. 

take his chance: Androcles had to take his chance of being 
caught. He had to take the risk (or run the risk) of being caught. 

If you see a snake in the path, and walk near it, you take your 
chance of being bitten. 

tawn’-y: black. 

fug’-i-tive: (pronounced as if spelt few’-ji-tive), slaves fleeing 
from their masters are fugitive slaves. 

ex’-pect’-a’-tion : I exfect to have some money sent to me. I 
hope your expectations will come true. 

mar’-vell-ed : wondered to see so marvellous (wonderful) a sight. 


Horatius. 


Clusium: Lars Porsena’s town. 


_trysting: meeting. To make a tryst is to make a promise to 
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tale: tale here means proper number. The number each town 
sent ¢a//zed with the number she ought to send. She sent her tale. 
The word tale usually means a story. 

Sutrium : another town. 

roundly : plainly, without mincing his words. 

Janiculum: the great fort outside the city, that protected one 
side of Rome. 

swarthy: black. We say of aman that he has a swarthy (very 
dark) complexion. 

darkly looked he : his face was gloomy with anxiety. He looked 
darkly (frowned) at the foe, his brows wrinkled in thought. 

van ; vanguard, the leading portion of an army of men or fleet 
of ships. 

strait path: narrow path (e.g. the Straits of Dover, a narrow 
piece of water). 

hold the foe in play. When men are fighting with swords we 
speak of their sword-play. ‘The word play here is used in the sense 
of keeping them busy. This is quite a different meaning from that 
usually expressed by the word play. 

harness : an old-fashioned use of the word, meaning armour. 

Fathers and Commons: the City Fathers and the common 
people. 

crow : crow-bar, a heavy bar of iron with a beak, used to lever 
up heavy pieces of timber. 

con’-stant: although alone among his enemies his mind was still 
constant; he did not lose his presence of mind. 

grace: here means mercy. 

craven : cowardly. 

Palatinus: the central hill of Rome. The city was built on 
seven hills. 

comitium: The comitium of a Roman city was the part of the 
forum or central open place in which the citizens assembled on public 


occasions, 


Our Midnight Skies. 


Axes is the plural form of the word axis. 

disc : the ¢ is pronounced hard as if it were &, thus disk. 

re’-ser-voirs: tanks. 

ma-jest’-ic : with majesty, magnificent and grand, 

force of gravity. If you let go a stone in your hand, it drops to 
the earth. Why does it drop? Why does it not go sailing into the 
skies? It is the force of gravity that draws it to the earth. 
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The Nightingale and the Glow-Worm. 


crop: a bird’s crop is in its throat. The grain it pecks up goes 
at once into its crop. 

in-tent’ : intention. : 

har-angue’ : (pronounced as if har-ang’). I went'to buy a shoe- 
lace. The shopkeeper is always telling people how they should 
behave. He began to tell me. I listened patiently for several 
minutes, but he did not stop. I waited ten minutes, but he still 
continued to harangue me. At last I could stand and listen no 
longer. ‘* Do stop your harangue,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ and give me my 
shoe-laces.”’ 

el’-o-quent : with many words at his command. 


A trip to Burma. 


in suspension, A balloon is suspended in air. Similarly mud 
particles are suspended in water. Until they sink to the bottom they 
are 27 Suspension. 

grad’i-ent: (long a). The river-bed gradually siopes from a 
higher to a lower level. This is its gradzent, the graduaé sloping. 

com’-pli-cat’-ed : look at the rigging of the Burmese boat in the 
picture, how many ropes there are, how they cross and recross. . The 
rigging is very complicated. The works of a watch are complicated. 

jolted : long o as in the word colt. 

bruised : rhyming with oozed. Boys bruise their legs when they 
knock them. | 

maze rhymes with haze. Amaze of channels is the number of 
channels so close together, running into each other and out again so 
many times that they confuse you. 

dis-cern’ (soft c) ; see, make out. 


Lhe Three Midshipmen. 


boatswain: the officer who calls the men to their duties. He 
calls them by blowing a whistle. 

main deck ports: the ports, or windows, of the cabins on the 
main deck. : 

top-gallant halyards : the top-gallant sails were the sails at th 
top of the masts. The halyards were the ropes attached to the wooden 
Spars or yards. The sailors hoisted the sails by pulling on the 
halyards. 

stren’-u-ous ly: the crew worked strenuously, with all their 
might and main. 

box round the yards: pull round the wooden yards to which the 
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sails were attached. Each time the ship changed her course the 
yards and sails had to be altered. 

To ‘“‘ heave a ship to”’: the ship is steered to point towards the 

wind, then some sails are hauled to windward so that the wind pushes 

them back, while the wind in the other sails drives the ship forward ; 
the ship thus les nearly motionless. 

The falls to the boats are the ropes that lower them from the 
ship's side to the water. 

make out: see. Can you make out that dark object on the 
path? Yes, it isa jackal. 

ca-dav’-er-ous: with sunken-in cheeks and dark hollows under 
the eyes. 

hail: a call, some one called out to them. 


The Capital. 
zen’-ith : at 12 o’clock the sun reaches its zenith. After 12 
o’clock it declines. 
ac-cess’-i-bil’-ity : the emperors were easy of access. Difficulties 
were not put in the way of those who wished to speak to them. 


Prithi Rat. 
un’-gu-ent : ointment. 
min’-i-a-ture : a tiny portrait. 
fil’-let : the band which holds a lady’s hair. 
se-clus’-ion : a quiet spot hidden from sight. 
or’-de-al : It isan ordeal to go toa dentist to have a tooth drawn. 
The swayamvara, which she hated, was an ordeal to Sanjogata. 
in-cred’-u-lous : scarcely able to believe. 
gro-tesque’ : quaint, ugly in shape. 
car’-i-ca-ture’ : an image or picture that exaggerates (makes more 
plain) all the faults or peculiarities of a person. 
cold and collected : with thoughts cool and collected. 
ad-her’-ents : followers. The ¢ in the second syllable is long as 


if spelt ad-here’-ent. 


The Taj, 
mau-sol’-e-um : tomb, Pronounced as if spelt. maw-sol-e-um. 
sur-pass’ : go beyond. 
an-tic’-i-pate : look forward. 
to the pleasure of seeing the Ta). 
mo-sa’-ic.: pronounce the 0 long, 
Pictures made by inlaying coloured stones in stones are mosaic, 


Colonel Sleeman looked forward 


and the a long, as in gate. 
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Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, I. 


quad’-rangle : four-sided court. 
cu’-pol-a ; a small dome. Pronounced as if spelt kewpola. 
port’-i-co : entrance door. 


© 


hab‘-it-able : the part of the world that can be inhabited, the 
part on which men can live. We know now that there are many 
habitable countries all round Ferghana, but in those days, the people 
of Ferghana thought they were on the edge of the habitable world. 

a'-pri-cot : a yellow fruit with a pleasant flavour that grows in 


‘temperate climates. It has a stone in its middle. (Pronounced with 


a long a, like the @ in apron.) 

a-bund’—ant : very plentiful. When there is a good rice crop, 
rice is abundant. We could also say ‘* The ccuntry abounds with 
running water.’’ Similarly in the previous paragraph we read, 
‘¢'The country abounds in grain.” 

tu’-lip': (pronounced as if spelt tewlip), a handsome cup-like 
flower. 

game: pheasants, partridges, hares, deer, etc,, are game. 
Venison is the flesh of deer. . 

bent : we bend our energies to the task before us. The king 
bent his energies to schemes of conquest. He was bent on conquer- 
ing other countries. 

hu’-mane’ : (long a), a man with strong sympathies; he felt 
kindly towards his fellow human beings. : 

Ramzan, Rabia-ul-awel, and Rejeb : the Mohammedan year 
consists of twelve lunar months, and being eleven days shorter than 
ours the months do not correspond. Ramzan is the ninth month of 
the Mohammedan calendar, Kabia-ul-awel is the third, and Rejeb is 
the seventh. 

‘Ferro : the most westerly of the Canary Islands, therefore the 


most westerly land in Europe. The old Arab geographers fixed 


upon this point as 0° longitude. The modern zero of longitude is 
fixed at Greenwich. 

ramp’-art: the platform within the parapet of the wall, on 
which the soldiers stood to shoot at their enemies. 

sub-urbs : the outlying part of a large town or city. Ballyganj 
is a suburb of Calcutta. Vepery is a suburb of Madras. Similarly 
we have the adjectives urban and suburban. An urban district is a 
district within a town. A suburban district is one lying just outside 
a town. 

ap’-par-a’-tus : things we use are apparatus. A chemical work- 
shop is fitted with test-tubes, bottles, etc, They are all apparatus, 
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An observatory is fitted with telescopes through which to observe 
the stars, That is the apparatus of the observatory, as’-tron-om’-ical 
apparatus. | | 

_ + As’-tron-om’-ical Tables : the tables fixing dates for the move- 
ments of the stars and planets. The present time in the text is of 
course Baber’s time, the beginning of the sixteenth century. 





 Baber’s Memoirs, IT. 


cuir-ass’ : a leather tunic to protect the breast. 

whet-stone: a stone for sharpening a knife or sword. 

awn’-ing : 2 covering to protect him from the sun. 

trib’-ut-ary : a lesser king pays tribute to his overlord. The 
younger Khan offered a tributary gift to the older Khan, and thus 
acknowledged the latter to be his overlord. It was his tributary 
offering. Similarly a little stream is the tributary of the large stream 
into which it pours its waters. 

sha-green’: the skin of a horse made to look like fish-skin, 

re-ly’ : the accent is on the second syllable. 

mace: a club, thick and heavy at the end. 

jav’-e-lin : a spear. 


¥ Babers Memoirs, I//. 


thirty thousand horse: thirty thousand horsemen. The word 
men is often omitted in a case like this. We speak of an army as 
consisting of ten thousand horse and fifty thousand foot, meaning 
horse soldiers and foot soldiers. 

de-tach’-ment: the Khan detached a portion of the army and 
placed Baber in command of this detachment. 

in the rear: (pronounced as if spelt reer) from behind. 

off their guard: we speak of people being either om guard or 
off their guard. 

Uluses: wandering Tartar tribes. 

cav’-al-ry and in’-fant-ry : horse soldiers and foot soldiers. 

en-gage’-ment: small bodies from the two armies engaged in 
battle. They were small engagements. : 

of no a-vail’: of no use, in vain. 

lag behind: hang back. They lagged behind, unwilling to 
come, yet ashamed to turn tail and fly. 

mail: armour. It usually means chain armour as distinguished 


from plate armour. 
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surg’-er-y : the work of a surgeon. A surgeon is a doctor who 
attends to wounds. A physician deals with diseases. Nowadays, 
many doctors are both surgeons and physicians. 


Baber’s Memoirs, LV. 


cur’-rent coin: coin that passed current at the time. The rupee 
is the current coin of to-day. If we tried to use an old-fashioned 
tanka of the time of the Emperor Altamish, and tried to buy some- 
thing with it, the shopkeeper would refuse to accept it. It would 
not be current. Similarly we speak of currency notes. A ten-rupee 
note is a currency note. It passes current, shopkeepers accept it, at 
any time it is worth ten silver rupees. ? 

neg’-li-gent: careless, would not take any trouble. 

cust’-o-dy : in the charge or custody of officers whose duty it 
was to watch them. 


The Silkworm. 


papilio-pomp : butterfly-like; with prettily coloured wings similar 
to those of a butterfly. 


A Trip to Darjiling. 


un’-e-vent’-ful : without event or adventure. 

sta’-ble: here an adjective. An unstable house is a rickety 
house, without stability. A stable house has stability. 

ma-jor: large. The opposite to major is minor, small. We 
could speak of the smaller battles of Baber’s uncles as their minor 
engagements. The great battle between Baber and Ibrahim Lodi was 
a major engagement. 

fas’-cin-a’-tion : the scene was very beautiful. I stood long and 
looked at it. It seemed to fasc¢nvate me, I could not turn from it 
and leave it. 

sens -a-tion : feeling. 

dim-in’-ish : get less and less, 


The Blue Fackal. 


vat: the vat was a cistern that contained the indigo dye. 

a-noint’: we anoint ourselves when we put oil or perfumes on 
ourselves. We anoint ourselves with oils and perfumes. 

ar’-is-to-crats : the lords, members of the highest society. 
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Hiawatha. 


Big-Sea-Water : the name, in English, which the Indians gave 
to the lake. 

beat the water : the little waves beat upon the shore. 

linden cradle: cradle of linden wood. 

Wah-wah-tay-see: the name given by the Indians to the little 
shining fire-fly. 

brake: group of small trees, thicket. 


THE END 
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